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COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND  CuERENCT, 

•  House  OF  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C,  Friday,  January  7, 1921 

JfJxT  ^^^^  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Louis  T.  Mc- 

■radden  (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Marsh. 

®^TtT?S5S?I  ?f  I?'  BE^AMIir  C.  MAESH,  SECRETARY  AND 
CoSmCII         '^ISIATIOF  of  the  farmers  NATIOffAi 

""'^"^^     Benjamin  C.  Marsh,  and  I  am  secre- 
tary and  director  of  legislation  of  the  Farmers'  National  Council, 
with  headquarters  m  the  Bliss  Building  here  in  Washington  Be- 
I W  •  "^^^^       !**^"*ent  as  to  the  special  request  of  the  council, 
that  IS  to  fax-Uitate  or  to  provide  a  method  for  facilitating  export  of 
the  surplus  farm  products  m  such  a  way  as  to  secure  a  fair  price  for 
the  farmers,  I  want  to  say  we  are  not  unmindful  at  all  of  the  neces- 
sities of  the  citj  and  other  consumers  of  farm  products  here  in  Amer- 
J       "^v.     '^^^^^eHt  was  proper  or  appropriate,  at  least  before 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  to  make  the  recommen- 
dation in  detail  as  we  have  done  to  both  Committees  on  Agiiculture 
of  the  House  and  Senate,  that  the  United  States  Grain  Corporation 
be  revived  and  empowered  to  purchase  aU  wheat  at  the  bulk  line 
cost  of  production  and  to  control  it,  as  they  did  not  control  it  durin^ 
the  war;  that  is,  to  control  the  price  by  controUing  the  elevators  and 
mUi^  concerns  so  that  the  consumer  would  get  some  benefit  of 
this  action  of  the  Umted  States  Grain  Corporation.    And  iust  in 
^i^Tll'  u         y^fo^iation  of  the  committee,  we  also  recommend 
that  the  board  of  directors  of  the  United  States  Grain  Cor])oration 
should  be  coinposed  of  r^resentatives  of  organized  farmers,  organ- 
ized labor,  and  womens'  oi^anizations. 

To  come  to  tU  matter  on  which  you  are  good  enough  to  accord 
a  hearing  this  mormngj  the  Farmers'  National  Council  asks  that 
Congress  create  a  commission  of  five  to  seven  members,  including  at 
least  two  farmers,  to  serve  as  a  sales  and  coUection  agency  to  fiiiimce 
toe  export  of  our  surplus  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  potatoes,  cotton, 
wool,  meat  and  meat  products,  milk  and  dairy  products/and  to- 
YuP^f'',-^''^  countries.    These  products  should  be 

purchased  at  bulk  hne  cost  of  production,  plus  a  fair  profit,  as  far  as 
^fflble  direct  from  the  producers,  and  our  GovernmeAt  should 
assume  the  risks  of  coUection,  leaving  to  the  commission  to  determine 
the  length  of  tune  credit  for  such  exports  shaU  be  extended  and 
prices  to  be  charged. 

RvIiu\^2T'*r'^°*°'^^*^*V**  ^^"^^  $800,000,000  should  be  made 
available  for  the  export  of  such  surplus  crops  and  that  the  appro- 
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priations  rtHjuestod  for  the  Army  and  Navy,  ji<x2:rooratiii«r  nearly 
$1,638,991,334,  be  reduced  to  about  one-half,  leayiu^^  over  $800,000^ 
000  available  for  the  export  of  sucli  surplus  products. 

It  Avr.s  the  nvowed  intention  of  most  advocates  of  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  War  Finance  Corporation  that  a  laige  proportion  of 
the  funds  to  i)e  m;i(h^  nvaibible  through  that  coiporation  should  be 
devoted  to  the  export  of  farm  products,  but  there  is  nothing  in  that 
act  which  will  assuic  this.  It  is  obvious  that  those  who  really 
favor  usins:  the  War  Finance  Corporatioii  for  exporting  surplus 
farm  puxhicts  must  favor  the  proposal  of  the  Farmers'  National 
Council  for  an  ex}M>rt  commission  for  farm  products  because  it  is 
the  only  way  by  whicli  the  farmers  can  b(^  assured  of  credit  facili- 
ties for  sucli  exports.  It  should  be  noted  that  section  2lA  of  the 
War  Finance  Corporation  act.  under  whicii  extension  of  credit  to 
promote  commerce  with  foreign  nations  is  made  possible,  specifi- 
cally provides  that  loans  may  be  made  for  such  purpose  to  any  per- 
son, firm,  cO'  porj-tion,  or  association  ^'engaged  in  exporting  domestic 
prtxlucts  to  foreign  countries  only  if — and  here  is  where  one  of  the 
diihculties  comes  in — if  such  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  association 
is,  in  the  opinion  of'tlie  board  of  directors  of  the  corporation,  unable 
to  ol)tain  funds  upon  reasonable  terms  through  banking  channels," 

We  have  all  heard  about  the  rule  of  reason,  and  here  we  seem  to 
have  the  rule  of  reason  interjected  into  this  situation.  What  are 
reasonable  terms  ^  I  notice  in  the  current  issue  of  Commerce  and 
Finance,  published  in  Wall  Street  (Theodore  H.  Price  is  the  editor) 
in  the  issue  of  January  5,  they  quote  statistics  compiled  by  Mr.  O.  P. 
Austin  which  show  that  whereas  the  national  debts  of  the  world  in 
United  States  dollars,  reduced  to  the  normal  prewar  value  of  the 
respective  currencies,  amounted  in  1913  to  $43,105,000,000  and 
whereas  these  debts  had  increased  in  1918  to  $211,520,000,000,  that 
the  rate  of  increase  in  the  national  debts  has  been  just  about  as  big 
since  the  war  as  during  the  war.  So  that  in  the  second  peace  year, 
1920,  the  national  debts  of  the  world  are  over  $300,000,000,000— 
$300,621,000,000,  an  increase  of  a  little  over  $45,000,000,000  in  1920 
over  1919,  and  nearly  $90,000,000,000  increase  since  1918, 

Now,  gentlemen,  we  might  just  as  well  be  frank  and  admit  there  is 
hardly  a  single  one  of  the  great  nations  of  the  world  that  is  solvent  to- 
day and  we  all  know  that  Germany,  Austria,  England,  France,  Russia, 
and  Italy  are  contemplating  a  repudiation  of  their  national  debts. 
And  they  will  eitlier  have  to  do  it  apparently,  or  ^ey  will  have  to 
lew  a  capital  tax  which  will  be  tremendously  heavy. 

r  quote  further  from  Commerce  and  Finance  as  to  the  ratio  or  the 
proportion  between  the  national  debt  of  these  countries  and  their 
national  wealth.  It  is  on  page  38  of  this  same  issue.  The  present 
national  debt  of  the  British  Empire  is  24  per  cent  of  its  estmiated 
national  wealth.  The  present  national  deot  of  France  is  44.6  per 
cent  of  its  estimated  national  wealth;  of  Kussia,  42.3;  of  Italy,  49, 
aod  that  has  increased  about  10  per  cent  in  the  last  year,  if  I  remembio' 
correctly — mean  the  p^entage  has  increased  from  abpitt  37.5  to 
49  per  cent.  It  really  means  a  W)na  fide  increase  of  over  30  per  cent. 
Japan  is  very  low.  In  Gmnany  the  national  debt  is  312  per  cent  of 
its  estimated  national  wealth,  and  in  Austria-Htrii^liry,  2^600  per 
emt.   In  dther  words,  in  Austria-Hungary,  the  debt  is  26  times  the 
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national  wealth  and  in  Germany  it  is  a  little  over  three  times  the 
jaatioiial  wealth. 

The  CiiAiRMAx.  Do  you  include  in  that  debt  the  large  amount  of 

•circulating  meduun? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  go  into  that,  hecause  there  is  an 
extremely  interesting  discussion  in  this  issue  of  the  paper  currency 
issued — ^in  this  issue  of  Commerce  and  Finance  of  January  5,  iim 
year. 

Mr.  EciiOLS.  What  do  you  mean  by  ^'solvent''  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Wliy,  that  is  a  question  one  of  the  Senators  put  to  me 
yesterday,  or  rather  I  put  this  question  to  him.  I  said:  * 'Senator,  do 
you  think  that  the  people  of  tlie  European  countries,  or  of  AnK^rica. 
the  working  people  who  fought  this  war,  are  going  to  stand  much 
longer  the  attitude  of  their  Governments  in  permitting  these  specu- 
lators and  profiteers  to  get  by  with  the  billions  they  have  made,  or  are 
going  to  get  up  and  take  that  away  from  tlie  proiiteers  or  force  their 
Government  to  do  it?  He  said  The  working  people  are  not  going  to 
stand  for  this  proposition  much  longer,  and  we  are  whistling  in 
America  in  a  graveyard."  Now,  we  aie;  we  might  as  well  be 
frank  about  it. 

Mr.  WixGo.  What  do  you  mean  by  ' 'solvent"? 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  mean  the  Governments  can  not,  under  the  present 
conditions  and  systems  of  taxation,  meet  their  obligations,  and  par- 
ticularly so  far  as  Germany  is  concerned.  I  want  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  purpose  of  one  of  the  nations  wliich  we 
assisted  during  the  war  was  to  crush  Germany,  and  that  is  shown  by 
the  way  it  has  refused,  as  has  been  suggested,  to  consent  to  rethioing 
the  indemnity  from  $45,000,000,000  down  to  $25,000,000,001)  or  less. 
And  of  course  it  will  have  to  come  down.  And  what  I  mean  by 
solvent  is  this,  we  do  not  know,  the  ordinary  business  man,  and  cer- 
tainly the  farmer  who  is  not  per  se  an  exporter  even  of  his  surplus 
products,  does  not  know  when  they  can  collect  from  Germany. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  get  an}^  definite  statement  from  any 
so-called  authority  what  right  the  Reparations  Cojnmission,  as 
created  imder  the  League  of  Nations  Covenant,  has  over  the  debts 
aad  over  the  wealth  of  Gerrnany.  If  I  were  a  business  man,  I  would 
say  very  frankly  that  with  the  attitude  of  the  aUied  nations,  not 
ours — ^we  were  not  in  on  this  Brussels  financial  conference,  nor  even 
4m  the  assembly  id  the  League  of  Nations,  at  least  officially — with 
their  attitude,  we  do  not  know  whether  Germany  is  going  to  be  al- 
lowed to  pay,  for  instance,  if  we  export  cotton  or  other  raw  materials 
tliere.  I  mention  this  fact  to  point  oiit  that  the  hazards  of  export 
are  teemendous  to-day,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  there  are 
between  three  and  four  billions  of  dollars  of  exports  to  countries  with 
*  wjbich  we  were  associated  during  l^e  war,  tor  which  there  is  no 
4kdequate  security. 

TheCHAiBMAN.  How  is  IJhat  being  carried,  Mr.  Marsh  ? 

Mr.  Mi^tsH.  As  I  imderotand  it  (and  I  will  say  frankly  I  am  not  an 
extreme  authority  or  even  aan  authority  on  these  things)  I  have  asked 
various  officuls  and  I  can  not  find  out  except  that  the  people  are 
taking  a  long  gamble  on  those  things.  They  have  sold  at  liigh  prices 
and  are  tal^n^  a  loi^  gamble.  <]!^ainly  with  that  hazard,  tli6 
Ibrakeis  w:ho  <aie  .going  to  finance  tibe  exports  of  farm  products  are 
goix^  to  i^Eaet «  veiy       interest  ra£e.  I  should  say  pmsonaLLy,  if  i 
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were  investing,  I  would  not  tliink  of  putting  niy  money  in  for  less  than 
10,  15  or  20  per  cent — not  as  interest,  but  as  an  insurance  rate.  So 
under  this  War  Finance  Corporation  act,  ev(^n  assuming,  if  you  please, 
it  were  administered  in  tlie  interest  of  the  farmer,  there  lias  got  to  be 
a  very  higli  interest  charged  and  I  reckon  that  will  come  out  of  the 
farmers'  pric(^s  and  not  out  of  the  bankers. 

The  Chairman.  Tlie  Law  fixes  the  rate  of  interest  to  be  chained  by 
the  War  Finam*e  Corporation,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  investment  banker  that  could 
not  beat  the  hiw?  I  did  not;  I  never  have  known  of  one.  They 
won't  take  a  risk  without  getting  paid  for  il .  And  we  take  this  posi- 
tion, Mr.  Chainr.an,  that  those  who  advocated  the  War  Finance  Cor- 
poration's re]>a'biiitation  as  a  means  of  aiding  the  farmers  must  cer- 
tainly, if  they  w^mc  logical  and  consistent,  indorse  this  proposal  of 
ours,  because  there  is  nothing  in  the  War  Finance  Corporation  act 
which  gives  the  farjners  any  assurance  that  they  will  get  $1,000^000 
or  SI 00,000,000  for  the  export  of  their  surplus  farm  products. 

Mr.  Piielan.  Do  you  think  you  represent  tbe  sentiment  of  the 
farmers  generally  in  that  statement? 

Mr.  Marsh.  As  to  the  War  Finance  Corporation  act? 

Mr.  Phelax.  Yes? 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  am  inclined  to  think  I  do,  yes,  although  I  want  to 
answer  frankly,  I  liave  not  taken  a  poll  of  all  the  farmers.  But  I  do 
know  this  that  the  farmers  want  to  be  deiinitely  assured  of  credit  to 
export  their  surplus  products.  And  I  will  say  this  further,  that  I 
have  not  yet  been  ])efore  a  body  of  farmers  (and  I  liave  been  before  a 
^eat  man}'  of  them)  and  laid  the  program  of  the  FaimeTs'  National 
Council  before  them  with  the  facts,  and  subjected  myself  to  all  the 
heckling  they  wanted  to  indulge  in^  without  getting  %.em  to  indorse  it* 
For  instance,  I  was  

Mr.^RAND.  Without  getting  them  to  indorse  wliat? 

Mr.  ^[arsit.  The  reconstruction  program  of  the  Farmers'  National 
Counr^il  of  v;hi(  h  one  of  the  planks  is  to  make  credit  as  cheap  saxd 
available  to  the  farmers  as  to  any  otlier  l^itimate  industry. 

Mr.  Brand.  You  mean  the}^  indorse  your  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  No;  because  I  have  not  put  this  up  to  any  farmers' 
organizations  except  in  a  general  way  at  a  meeting  in  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
of  the  American  Society  of  Equity.  And  there  they  indorsed  it. 
But  the  general  program  they  nave  indorsed,  and  I  am  willing  to 
present  this  merely  on  its  merits,  either  here  or  to  lyiy  body  of 
farmers. 

Here  is  the  situation :  We  have  won  a  war  to  end  war,  and  that  has 
been  emphasized,  and  yet  we  are  asking  for  terruic  appropriations 
for  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  instead  of  taxing  the  33  people  who 
own  2  per  cent  of  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  the  23,000  who  own  * 
27  per  cent  of  the  wealth  of  the  country,  they  are  discussing  a  tax 
upon  retail  sales.  And  I  want  to  assure  you  gentlemen  that  the 
farmers  of  the  country — and  I  am  sme  Mr.  ^Iver  will  back  me  in 
this — are  not  at  all  cheerful  over  the  situa^tion* 

Mr.  Brooks.  Who  do  they  want  to  pay  the  war  debt  ? 

Mr.  Mabsh.  The  fellows  who  made  the  biUions  out  of  it  and  not 
the  faraaers  who  toil  from  early  morning  until  black  darkness  at 
night  and  who  have  made  just  living  wages,  ^e  majority  of  them, 
Bam  most  of  them  made  a  loss.   To  ai^wer  your  question  further 
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ike  Secretary  of  Agriculture  points  out  this  fact,  that  last  year  s  crop, 
produced  at  aluiornially  hi^h  cost,  was  worth  at  current  prices 
$3,000,000,000  less  than" the  smaller  crop  of  1919. 

The  farmers  have  lost  hy  the  slump  in  farm  ]>rices  easily  thi-ee  to 
four  hilli'>ns  and  we  think  it  is  a  great  deal  neaicr  five  ]^lli^als. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Marsh,  how  did  you  arrive  at  that  loss? 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  will  tell  you  just  exat-tly  how  I  arrived  at  that  loss 
on  some  of  the  sta])l'^  pn^ducts.  1  have  not  the  figures  here,  hut  we 
simi^ly  took  the  re^^Mxi  from  the  ^^ulthly  Cro])  Ke-porter  slvnving  the 
value' of  the  wheat,  the  average  ])rice  of  wheat,  the  c-umtry  ])rice,  on 
Noven^.her  ]  and  July  1  of  this  year.  That  is  given  in  most  issues 
of  the  Cro])  Reportei'".    Knowinj::' the  yi<dd,  we  ran  ]>oint  out  the  h^ss. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  connecti  >n,  hov'  much  of  the  crop  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  farmer  at  the  pres,cnt  timt-  ^ 

Mr.  Marsh,  i  ha^  e  not  those  last  iigures  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  but  I  <^an  get  them  for  y(^u. 

TheCiiAiRM\N.  I  have  had  handed  to  me  this  moi'iiing  a  state- 
ment from  Mx\  JuUus  H.  Barnes,  who  was  head  of  the  Gram  Cor- 
poration  

Mr.  j\Ur8H.  And  who,  permit  me  t:>  add,  is  an  anathiMVia  to  every 
respectable  farmer,  manv  of  v.  hom  regard  him  a  tool  of  Wall  Street. 

The  Chairman.  He  says  that  the  re:  u-ds  (,f  the  Grain  Corpr-ration 
show  three-quarters  of  this  year's  cro])  ^^-as  marketed  bv  the  farmers 
at  a  higher  price  than  they  g-H  a  year  ago.    That  pertains  to  wheat, 

Mr.  Marsh.  That  is  impossi1>ie. 

TheCuAiRMAX.  That  "on  this  basis  the  farmer  has  done  three- 
quarters  of  this  year  s  marketing  at  a  higher  price  than  for  the  same 
five  m'rnths  a  yea:'  ai»;o." 

•  Mr.  SrHONo!  He  is  absfdutely  wrong  in  my  country. 

The  Chairman.  H'mv  is  the' statement  I  want  to  ])ut  m  at  this 
point.  He  says  ''of  the  remainin£r,  the  exa-t  records  of  the  Grain 
Corporation  covering  three  years  show  that  in  the  fii*st  fi\  e  months 
of  the  crop  year  precedino;  December  1  an  average  (tf  76  per  cent 
is  marketed 'by  the  farmer.  For  that  live  months  just  ended  the 
average  farm  price  on  this  crop  was  $2.17,  agamst  $2.12  a  year  ago, 
and  an  average  for  19  lo  l)efore  the  war  of  79  cents/' 

Do  you  agree  with  that,  Mr.  Marsh  i 

Mr/ Marsh.  No.  I  would  have  to  check  up  on  those  figures  to 
give  you  the  exact  figures,  ])ut  I  am  sm-e  they  are  not  correct.  I  can 
give  vou  just  a  few  of  those  from  the  November  Crop  Keporter  

The  Chairman.  He  goes  on  to  prove  m  this  statement  that  prac- 
tically only  26  per  cent  of  the  crop  is  in  the  hands  of  the  producer. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Of  what  crop? 

Tiie  Chairman.  T\Tieat. 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  think  probably  at  least  40  per  cent  to  45  per  cent 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  {armer^  and  it  may  be  50  per  cent. 

The  Cn.MR^rAX.  I  was  wondering  in  your  computation  where  this 
crop  was  located,  whether  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer,  the  middleman 
or  the  speculator,  and  whether  your  estimate  covered  the  whole  ci"op 
or  only  that  poriton  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer. 

Mr,  Marsh.  I  cover  the  whole  crop,  taking  the  price  to  the  farmer 
at  the  farm  on  the  1st  of  July,  the  1st  of  November  or  the  1st  of 
December,  for  whatever  montli  I  made  the  computation.  TWiat  is  the 
only  fair  basis,  because  if  the  fanner  has  been  obliged  to  sell  or  get 
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closed  out,  why  he  will  sell  a  little  rather  than  get  closed  out.  And 
I  saw  a  confidential  statement  yesterday  (I  can  not  call  the  author's 
name)  from  one  Government  official  to  another  Government  official 
pointing  out  what  was  happening  to  the  farmers.  I  do  not  need  to 
^et  that  information  from  an  official  Government  document.  And 
I  have  been  out  in  the  Middle  West  and  talked  with  the  real  farmers 
recently  and  tliey  are  up  against  it. 

Ml".  King.  Wliy  are  they  up  against  it? 

Mr.  Marsh.  They  are  up  against  it,  because  they  had  the  highest, 
or  certainly  as  high,  cost  of  production  for  this  year's  crop  as  they 
had  durmg  the  war,  and  then  the  price  went  down  suddenly.  And  1 
will  charge  it  went  down  because  of  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the 
investment  bankers  who  to-day  control  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Mr,  King.  Is  it  not  a  fact  if  the  cotton  raisers  and  others  try  to 
hold  their  stuff  for  a  higher  pice,  then  the  banks  b^an  to  call  their 
notes  and  to  make  them  pay  up  ? 

Mr.  Mabsb:.  They  do. 

Mr.  Luce.  Do  you  think  the  farmers  are  worse  off  than  the  people 
of  New  England  where  one  person  out  of  four  is  out  of  work  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Mabsh.  One  perscm  out  of  four  is  out  of  work  and  Henry  Ford 
is  shutting  down  his  factories  and  there  are  4,000,000  unemployed  in 
this  country  because  agriculture  got  a  stab  in  the  heart;  fost,  because 
you  returned  the  railroads  under  the  Esch-€imunins  law— that  was 
the  worst  blow  

Mr.  Luge.  Do  you  think  the  farmers  are  worse  off  than  the  men 
in  my  region,  where  one  man  out  of  four  is  out  of  work  ? 

Mr.  Mabsh.  I  would  have  to  say,  as  a  general  proposition,  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  King.  Why  are  they  out  of  work? 

Mr.  Luce.  I  am  trying  to  get  an  answer  to  this  question  as  a  basis 
for  my  next  question. 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  have  the  utmost  sympathy  for  the  people  v^ho  are 
out  of  Work,  absolute]}' ,  and  I  am  not  trying  to  ask  anythino:,  Con- 
gressman, which  is  going  to  do  anything  except  to  make  it  more 
possible  for  those  who  are  unemployed  to  get  to  work  promptly. 

Mr.  Luce.  Please  let  me  get  an  answer  to  that  question,  yes  or  no. 

Mr.  Maksii.  Yes  or  no  is  a  barren  answer. 
^  Mr.  Luce.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose,  because  my  next  ques- 
tion is  whether  you  desire  to  increase  the  cost  of  living  for  the  people 
of  New  England  who  are  out  of  work  ? 

Mr.  Maksh.  I  do  not  desire  to  incicase  the  cost  of  living  for  any- 
body who  is  out  of  work,  and  I  desire  to  prevent  any  effort  of 
Congress  to  increase  the  cost  of  living  by  such  a  te-x  as  a  retail  tax  on 
sales  or  a  general  sales  tax. 

Mr.  Luce.  This  increase  in  the  selling  price  of  farm  products  will 
increase  their  cost  of  living? 

Mr.  Marsh.  It  will  not  increase  the  cost  of  living  if  the  profiteers, 
the  middlemen  between  the  farmer  producer  and  the  city  man,  are  not 
allowed  to  continue  their  profiteering,  Se^  eral  weeks  ago  I  spoke 
to  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  the  second  largest  city  Federation 
of  Labor  in  the  Ignited  States.  There  were  hundreds  of  men  and 
women  there.  xVnd  I  put  the  farmers'  situation  before  them  and  I 
twice  asked  them  this  question:  Is  there  any  person  in.  this  room 
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who  does  not  agree  that  the  farmers  are  entitled  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction plus  a  reasonable  profit — and  they  were  all  agreed  that  they 
were.  In  addition,  I  want  to  state  that  when  we  had  this  farmers' 
credit  conference  down  here  in  October,  I  went  to  Mr,  Frank  Morri- 
son^ the  Secretary  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Mr.  William 
Johnson,  president  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists,  and 
Mr.  Warren  S.  Stone,  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers,  and  I  laid  before  these  three  men  this  situation.  I  said, 
here  is  a  drive  of  the  big  business  interests  who  want  to  crush  the 
farmers  and  labor  and  thev  are  curtailiiis;  the  farmers'  credit  so  as  to 
drive  down  the  price  of  farm  products,  not  so  the  consumer  can  get 
a  dollar  of  benefit,  Init  so  the  middlemen  who  always,  up  to  date,  have 
been  al^le  to  get  control  of  the  farm  crops,  can  get  control  at  a  reduc- 
tion of  a  third  to  a  half,  and  then  to  keep  up  the  price  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  KiXG.  Is  it  not  a  fact  those  men  vou  speak  of,  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  high  prices,  have  had  their  notes  discounted  and  have 
been  financed  through  the  Federal  reserve  system,  and  is  it  not  due  to 
the  inilation  of  the  currency,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  or  the  inflation  of 
the  basis  upon  which  the  currency  is  issued^  is  not  that  resp<msible 
for  the  high  cost  of  living? 

Mr.  Marsh.  It  is  one  of  the  big  items.  If  I  am  correctly  informed, 
Great  Britain  has  now  reduced  its  gold  reserve  to  about  8  per  cent 
and  she  is  capturing  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  we  ore  keeping 
ours  up  and  getting  left  and  are  faced  with  hard  times. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  An  8  per  cent  gold  reserve  in  the  Baak  of  England 
means  about  as  much  as  a  40  per  cent  gold  reserve  as  figured  with 
our  banks,  I  think  you  will  find.  I  just  want  to  lodge  a  caveat  right 
there  to  my  accepting  that  statement. 

Mr.  Brand.  Who  was  it  you  said  had  control  of  the  Federal 
Beserve  Board  ? 

Mr.  Maksh.  I  am  unfortunately  driven  to  the  contusion  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  is  not  serving  the  American  people  at  all, 
but  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  serving  the  big  interests  of  this 
country,  the  investment  bankers. 

Mr,  Brand.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  while  ago  the  investment 
bankers  have  control  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Mr.  Marsh,  It  would  seem  so.  I  wish  I  could  escape  tiiat  con- 
clusion, but  when  I  see  the  money  sent  over  to  New  York  every  year 
for  call  loans  and  when  I  realize  no  one  has  refuted  Comptroller 
WilUams's  charges,  I  can  not  escape  it. 

Mr.  Brand.  Do  you  conclude  that  has.caused  the  low  price  of  farm 
products? 

Mr,  Marsh.  I  think  it  has  a  very  important  bearing  upon  it. 
I  know  this,  that  the  terrific  increase  in  the  freight  rates  was  tne  first 
bjow,  necessary  of  course  under  the  Cummins-Esch  law,  and  then, 
added  to  that,  the  restriction  of  credits,  and  the  fanner  was  right 
up  against  it.  Let  me  read  what  the  Manufacturers  Record  says 
on  that,  and  that  is  not  what  you  would  call  an  ao:ent  of  the  fanners. 

Mr.  King-  Is  that  the  Chicago  oigan,  or  the  Baltimore  organ  ? 

Mr.  Mabsh.  That  is  the  Baltimore  orgw. 

Mr.  Brand.  They  are  in  favor  of  ihe  War  Finance  Corporation, 
are  they  not? 
Mr.  Mabsh.  Yes. 
]i|jr.  Bbakd.  And  you  ajre  not? 
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Mr.  Mabsh.  I  am  not  opposing  it.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  utilize 
any  agency  that  can  relieve  the  fanners'  situation,  which  needs 
immediate  reUef  from  a  condition  brought  about  primarily  by  the 
Government's  action^  and  therefore  die  Government  must  take  the 

res]^onsihility. 

Mr.  PiiELAN.  How  can  you  say,  in  answer  to  Mr.  King's  question, 
that  the  inflation  of  the  currency  is  res])(msible  for  the  farmers'  con- 
dition, and  shortly  afterwards  say  that  the  restriction  of  credits  is 
responsible  for  the  farmers'  condition? 

Mr,  King.  I  can  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Phelan.  I  want  to  get  the  answer  of  the  witness.  In  response 
to  Mr.  King's  question  you  said  that  one  of  the  conditions  which 
brought  around  the  situation  of  the  farmers  as  it  exists  to-day  is  the 
inflation  of  the  currency;  and  then,  within  a  minute  afterwards,  you 
said  one  of  the  factors  that  brought  about  the  present  situation  of 
the  fanner  is  the  restriction  of  credits.  How  can  those  two  state- 
ments be  recondled? 

Mr.  Mabsh.  I  do  not  think  I  quite  caught  his  question.  What  I 
meant  was  liiis:  We  had  had  a  rise  in  prices  during  the  war.  TTie 
prices  of  labor  naturally  followed  that.  The  farmer  produced  his 
crop  on  the  basis  of  the  high  labor  cost  relatively,  the  high  cost  for 
fertilizer,  ihe  high  cost  for  freight,  machinery,  and  everything  else. 
That  affected  hfioa;  these  high  prices  affected  him.  Then  suddenly, 
after  the  farmer  had  produced  on  this  basis,  credit  was  denied  him, 
so  that  he  had  to  sell  or  else  hold  his  crop — to  sell  roughly  at  about 
two-thirds  as  a  maximum  of  what  he  was  entitled  to  receive— from 
60  per  cent  to  two-thirds  as  a  maximiun  of  what  he  was  entitled  to 
receive.  Therefore  it  was  both  inflation  in  prices  and  reduction  or 
deflation  in  credits  when  he  came  to  sell  that  caused  this  condition. 

Mr.  King.  In  other  words,  they  deflated  the  farmers'  credits  and 
did  not  deflate  the  speculator's  credit. 

Mr.  Mabsh.  They  gave  the  speculators  nearly  all  the  credit  they 
wanted. 

Mr.  Phelan.  Of  course,  that  is  not  the  fact. 

Mr.  Mabsh.  That  is  not  the  fact  ? 

Mr.  Phelan.  I  mean  Mr.  King's  statement. 

Mr.  King.  It  comes  pretty  nearly  being  the  fact;  it  is  about  75 
per  cent  the  fact.  The  reason  the  packers  are  able  to  ot  erate  to-day 
m  the  maimer  they  are  doing  is  on  account  of  the  assistMuce  given 
them  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  through  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Chicago  and  the  Commercial  National  Bank,  George  Yi,  Reynolds  s 
organizations.  They  are  able  to  build  up  a  monor  oly  on  account  of 
Uie  Government's  assistance  through  the  Ft^deral  KeserN  e  Board. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Is  it  your  idea  the  miinufacturer  who  has  of 
conrse  had  the  valne  of  his  raw  material  reduced  about  lO  to  50  T)er 
COTit,  that  this  has  been  done  for  his  benefit  too,  or  that  it  is  mereV/ 
the  speculators  who  have  been  benefited^  Take  tiie  cotton  manu- 
facturer for  instance,  cotton  was  purchased  on  the  basis  of  40  cents^ 
and  it  is  now  seiling  at  13  cents.  What  is  ;  our  idea  about  tliat; 
is  that  insuring  to  the  l>enefit  of  the  cotton  manufacturer  or  not? 

Mr,  Marsh.  The  reduction  ^ 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marsh.  It  might,  temporarily.  On  a  stabihzed  market 
it  would.    But  the  cotton  manufacturer  is  not  manufacturing  for 
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to-day  alone;  he  has  his  investment  in  tlu^  plant  aiui,  if  he  is  an  in- 
telligent cottcm  manufacturer,  he  knows  perfecth  well  that  in  order 
to  keep  going  he  has  got  to  pa>'  cost  of  produetion  to  th(^  priman- 
farmer  producer,  plus  a  reasonable  profit.  Now,  •  on  can  p.iake  a 
killing  for  a  while  and  get  b;>  v.ith  it,  hut  the  manufacturer  v.  lio  is  an 
mtedigent  manufacturer  knows  it  won't  pa*,  in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  Stevfnson.  But  that  does  not  get  at  m\  <.ue>^iion.  You 
stated  a  while  ago  that  the  fanruM*  had  been  deilated  for  the  benefit 
of  the  middleman  and  the  speculator,  or  words  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Nov-,  one  of  the  middlemen  is  the  inaimfaeturfT. 

Mr.  Marsh*  No,  I  do  not  eali  a  maTmfacturor  a  spocuiator  or  a 

middleman.    He  exorcises  a  ieofitiinate  function. 

•Mr.  Stevenson.  He  comes  between  the  producer  and  the  con- 
sumer. 

Mr.  Marsh.  He  does  not  com(^  next  to  the  produeer  o{  cotton 
usuallv ,  nor  is  he  right  up  agaiiist  the  consumer.  If  1  understand,  the 
cotton  factors  and  the  other  business  interests  handle  c(>tton  oiiee  or 
twice;  there  is  not  quite  so  much  reconsigment  in  cotton  as  they 
have  in  coal,  but  there  is  a  groat  deal  of  it. 

^^The  CiiAiKMAN.  I  have  hofi^re  me  a  cli]»ping  from  tlie  Chicago 
Tribune  of  Deeember  6,  quoting  vour  speech  m  C^hicago.  Among 
other  things  this  statement  appears: 

The  aiminal  conspiracy  tn  drive  flown  the  prices  of  farm  products  was  made  poesible 
by  the  fact  that  the  raihmds  were  returned  to  the  stock  gamble. 

You  made  that  statement,  did  you  ? 

Jfr.  Marsh/  Sure,  and  it  is  true;  that  is  the  traged  /  of  it. 

The  Chaibman.  It  sa*vB  further: 

The  Federal  reserve  syBtem  now  is  controlled  by  the  big  predatory  fmaiiLial  in- 
terests, said  Mr.  Marsh.  The  nnaucial  interestB— 23,000 peTBonsoutof  our  15,000,000— 
are  as  determined  to  crush  the  fannciB  as  well  am  labor. 

That  is  your  statem«nt  ? 

Mr.  Mabsh.  Thev  have  garbled  it  a  little  bit,  because  tbe-.  have 
not  the  figures  quite  straight.  I  pointed  out  that  about  23 ,000"  people 
owned  about  one-third  of  the  national  wealth,  cut  of  105,000,000. 
And  of  course  we  all  know  there  were  23,000  millionaires  in  1918. 
I  base  my  figures  on  Commerce  and  Finance.  Those  geutlemeu 
have  dictated  the  policy  of  the  Government  for  a  good  manv  •  esirs. 
Audi  want  to  stress  right  now,  because  it  b^sars  on  this  whole  "thing, 
the  fanners  represent  roi^hly  from  30  to  40  per  cent  of  the  Nation's 
population.  They  have  been  told  to  produco  and  i)r()(luce  and 
produce,  and  God  will  tend  to  the  rest,  plus  the  men  who  have  got 
me  money.  And  they  have  produced.  And  the  farmers  are  now- 
determined  they  are  not  going  to  stop  at  production:  that  thev  have 
a  n^t  to  handle  in  commerce  their  products  until  the%  reach  the 
ultimate  consumer  and  th^  know  that  the  big  profit  of  farming,  up  to 
date,  has  not  been  in  production;  it  has  been  in  distribution  \n'  the 
middleman.  And  we  know  and  the  farmers  know,  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other,  because,  literallv,  I  have  ha<l  h'tters  this 
last  few  days  from  Washington  State  to  IHaine  and  from  tlie  South 
and  the  Northwest  indicating  the  farmers  determination  to  go  into 
agricultural  commerce  and  to  handle  their  crops  and  to  get  credit  to  do 
it  which  has  aroused  the  enmity  of  the  big  financial  interests  w  ho  have 
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made  money  out  of  farming  ki  the  past,  and  dt  is  a  clean,  ^lear-cwt 
fight  now  between  the  farmer  producer,  who  insists  on  hft'ving  & 
chance  to  make  a  decent  living  and  the  big  fiiMUU^  iirtesests,  who 
have  made  the  mon^  out  <rf  fanning. 

The  Chairman.  T  judge  from  this  statement  you  «re  in  faF<Kr  of 
public  ownership  of  the  railroads  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Being  an  intelligent  man,  I  can  not  be  otherwise. 

The  Chairman.  As  an  intelligent  man,  you  will  a&nit  that? 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  will  admit  readily  that 'there  are  two  sides  to  it, 
but  I  know  perfectly  well  if  I  had  been  agitating  for  50  years  for 
Government  ownership  of  the  railroads,  I  could  not  have  hastened 
it  as  much  as  you  gentlemen  in  Congress  did  when  you  turned  the 
railroads  back  to  the  big  financial  interests  aft»  letting  them  rob 
the  farmers  as  yon  did  during  the  war. 

Mr.  T.T'CT^.  If  we  can  depart  from  theory  for  a  few  minutes  and 
get  down  to  simple  things,  perfiaps  we  can  und^tand  the  situation. 
In  the  last  summer  I  was  living  next  door  to  a  man  who  had  poultry. 
He  furnished  me  my  eggs.  He  bought  his  grain  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  profiteer,  so  we  can  dr<^  wie  profiteer  out  of  the 
question.  I  asked  him  why  I  had  to  pay  so  mudh  for  my  e^  and 
he  said  because  the  cost  of  grain  was  so  nigh.  Now  gram  has  dropped 
and  I  am  hopinG:  next  summw  to  less  tot  my  eggs.  Will  you 
tell  me  why  I  should  not? 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  think  maybe  you  will :  but  I  am  going  to  go  back— — 

Mr.  Luce.  No;  let  us  not  go  back;  there  is  no  question  of  theory 
here  at  aU.  I  want  to  find  out  why,  if  the  laws  of  competition  result 
in  a  drop  in  the  cost  of  grain,  the  consumer  should  not  profit  by  it? 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  think  if  the  laws  of  competition  result  m  a  drop  in 
the  cost  of  grain,  that  the  consumer  should  profit  by  it. 

Mr.  Luce.  But  now  you  gentlemen  have  come  nere  to  Congress 
for  t]i<^  purpose  of  jacking  up  the  price  of  grain.  Hiat  is  the  whole 
imb  of  the  question.  All  the  theories  you  can  put  around  it  for 
fringe  and  dressii^  leave  the  center  of  the  prop^wd  that  you  want 
more  money  for  your  crons.  Now,  more  money  for  your  crops  means 
more  cost  of  living  for  tne  people  for  whom  t  vote.  How  can  you 
answer  tliat? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Do  you  d&a^  that  in  order  to  have  pcomanent  pro- 
duction in  this  country  of  agricultural  products,  we  have  got  to  see 
that  the  farmer  gets  cost  of  production  plus  a  reasonable  profit? 

Mr.  Li  ce.  Exactly  the  same  as  for  every  manufacturer  in  my 
district.  We  are  aU  on  the  same  level  in  that  position.  The  laws 
of  business  do  not  work  any  different  for  the  farmer  than  they  do 
for  the  manufacturer  in  my  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Mabsh.  And  you  will  concede  that  the  farmers,  to  keep  on 
producing,  have  got  to  get  cost  of  production  plus  a  reasonable  profit  ? 

Mjr.  LtrcB.  Precisely  lifce  the  cotton  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Then  why  does  anyone  who  wants  to  aid  object  to 
the  farmer  getting  cost  of  production  plus  a  reasonable  profit? 

Mr.  Luce.  Why  do  you  object  to  my  cotton  miknufacturer  getting 
a  reasonable  price  for  his  cotton  goods  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  do  not  object  to  it. 

Mr.  Luce.  Why  do  you  come  here  and  ask  for  class  legislatip^ 
favoring  a  single  class  in  a  community  against  aU  othcjr  classes  ? 
Mr.  Mabsh.  I  do  not  admit  your  statement. 
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Mr.  Lues.  But  the  deduction  from  your  statmient  is  the  consumer 
in  New  England  will  pay  more  for  what  he  buys. 

Mr.  Marsh.  How  do  you  arrive  at  that  deduction  ? 

Mr.  Luce.  I  have  told  you  the  poultry  man  next  door  to  me  tcrfd 
me  the  price  of  grain  goes  up  and  down  and  he  has  to  put  the  price 
of  his  eggs  up  and  down,  and  that  I  am  hoping  to  get  my  e^gs 
cheaper  next  summer.  But  you  come  here  and  ask  to  get  soniethmg^ 
for  the  farm  products  which  will  mwely  result  in  the  people  who  afo 
suffering  in  my  comminiity  now  suffering  more. 

Mr.  Maksh.  I  will  tell  you  how  I  think  we  are  going  to  meet  the 
situation ;  we  are  going  to  meet  it  by  giving  the  workers  ra  the  cities- 
and  the  workers  on  the  farms  more  for  then*  work. 

Mr.  Luce.  That  does  not  rdieve  the  mm  wha  are  in  the  bread  line 
to-dav. 

Mr.  Marsh.  And  we  are  going  to  cure  it  by  taking  the  bilUons  of 
unearned  income  which  go  to  less  than  one-quarter  of  I  per  cent  of 
the  people — that  is  the  thing  Congress  will  have  to  do  or  we  are  going* 
to  have  trouble  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Luce.  I  am  not  concerned  with  what  happens  next  year  or  the 
year  after;  I  am  concerned  in  what  ha^>ens  now.  And  one  man  OTit 
of  four  in  New  England  is  without  my  ueome  now. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Luce.  I  do  not  care  why.  You  are  coming  here  with  a  propo- 
sition asking  legislation  to  extend  rehdf.  Your  extending  relief  comes- 
at  the  cost  of  the  community  where  one  man  ovkt  ot  four  to-day  has- 

no  income  whatever. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Very  well,  thm.   Yon  folks  passed  the  War  Finanee* 

Corporation  bill. 

Mr.  Luce.  No;  I  protested  against  it. 

Mr.  Mabsh.  All  nght,  you  protested  against  it.  At  least  it  was 
done  on  the  theory  and  with  the  purpose,  I  beUeve,  of  the  people 
who  advocated  it,  that  it  would  hekp  me  faimer  get  a  fair  price  for* 

his  crops. 

Mr.  Luce.  Certainly;  Coi^ress  decided  to  help  the  farmer  at  the 
expense  of  the  eastern  consumer. 

Mr.  Mabsh.  We  claim  this  and  we  absolutely  know  that  under  the 
War  Finance  Corporation  the  farm^  won't  get  much  money. 

Mr.  Luob.  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  ALvrsh.  It  will  be  the  big  New  England  manufacturer. 

The  CHAfflMAN.  I  notice  in  a  statemei^  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasiufy  he  says  the  War  Finance  Corporatien  is  opaxk  fw  numnese 
to  e^ortei»,  and  then  he  says^  ftertber  along: 

The  fact  the  corpoiatioii  can  not  make  advances  directly  to  producers,  but  must 
tetend  its  loans  to  expcsttent  or  institutions  financing  exports,  should  not  be  lost 

sight  of.  Applications  are  required  by  law,  he  explained,  to  satisfy  the  carptmiism. 
that  they  can  not  obtain  the  desired  loan  elsewhere  on  reasonable  terms,  must  pro- 
duce adequate  security,  and  the  export  proposition  must  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  corporatioii.  From  Hda  it  iVocdd  appear,  he  added,  that  an  exporter  must  have 
hia  oontniiet  bfliore  a  loan  tnm  tiM  corpowrtion  can  be  (4»tained  . 

That  is  practically  in  accordance  with  what  you  have  said  here. 
Mr.  Strong.  We  all  agree  that  the  War  Finance  Corporation  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  its  enemies. 
Mr.  Maesh.  Of  the  people's  enemies  9 
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Mr.  Strong.  No,  the  War  Fiiiaace  Corporation's  enemies.  They 
tried  to  prevent  its  being  reviA  ed. 

Mr.  PnFT.AX.  In  vieAv  of  that,  Mr.  Marsh,  can  you  explain  why  so 
man>'  enhghtenod  and  intelligent  men,  when  thev  established  their 
proposition,  did  not  put  through  some  such  institution  as  the  War 
Finance  Corporation  in  the  hands  of  the  people  who  were  its  friends  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  can  not. 

Mr.  Strong.  The  people  are  going  to  do  that  after  the  4th  of  next 

March. 

Mr.  Marsh.  They  will  have  to,  or  else  the  party  elected  to  power 
will  be  where  the  present  party  in  power  now  is,  after  the  next  elec- 
tion. T  can  answer  that.  I  can  understand  the  situation  of  Con- 
gress after  reading  this  book  of  Supreme  Court  Justice  Brandeis, 
"Other  i'eople's  Money  and  How  to  Use  It,"  where,  on  page  32,  he 
pomts  out  that  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  hold  72  directorships 
m  47  of  the  largest  corporations  of  the  country.  The  Pujo  com- 
mittee found  that  members  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  their  controlled 
trust  companies,  and  the  First  National  and  City  National  Banks 
together  hold  in  all  341  directorships  in  112  corporations,  corpora- 
tions having  aggregate  resources  or  capitalization  of  $22,245,000,000. 

Mr.  King.  What  is  the  date  of  that  investigation? 

Mr.  Marsh.  That  is  a  quotation  from  the  Pujo  committee  investi- 
gation of  1914. 

Mr.  Phri.an.  It  was  not  1914,  was  it? 

Mr.  Marsh.  His  book  was  written  in  1914. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Referring  to.  the  assertions  made  about  the  War 
Finance  Corporation  and  the  ignorance  of  the  people  who  put  the 
rehabilitation  act  tiirough  just  now,  I  want  to  call  attention  just  for 
a  minute  to  what  the  people  wanted.  I  am  not  deahng  witli  the 
West  ;  I  suppose  the  people  of  the  West  know  what  they  are  doing, 
but  the  people  of  the  South,  what  they  wanted  was  a  market.  I  have 
been  in  the  cotton  belt  for  40  years,  and  I  have  fooled  witid  cotton  for 
thirty-odd  years,  and  it  is  the  second  time  I  have  ever  seen  cotton 
brought  to  market  when  they  could  not  sell  it.  And  the  proposition 
laid  down  awhile  ago  that  all  this  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
the  middleman  is  fallacious,  because  the  middl^an  is  not  buying 
cotton.  Want  of  a  market  is  what  we  are  seeking  to  remedy,  and 
one  way  to  get  a  market  is  to  finance  the  people  .who  are  buying 
cotton  m  the  foreign  countries.    And  the  fanners  down  there  have 

gone  to  work  to  get  in  touch  with  the  consume,  which  ought  to  have 
em.  done  by  aU  self-supporting  farme^  40  years  ago,  ana  they  have 
organized  a  corporation  in  South  Carolina  with  $3,000,000  capital 
to  export  cotton,  and  when  it  exports  and  sells  direct  to  the  con- 
sumer in  Europe,  it  can  come  to  the  fiance  Corporation  and  get 
money,  or  we  are  going  to  know  the  reason  why.  The  War  Finance 
Corporation  was  really  rigged  up  and  authorized  to  finance  exports; 
it  is  not  rigged  up  to  finance  the  farmer  directly.  And  if  the  f«nners 
w;ill  get  together  and  form  their  own  export  corporations  and  deal 
directly  with  the  consumers,  they  can  get  money  from  the  War 
Finance  Corporation  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  allow  it  to 
do  business. 

Mr.  Marsh.  You  had  three  or  four  "ifs"  in  that  statement.  Con- 
ceding all  those  "ifs"  and  realizing  you  have  to  wait  at  least  two 
years  until  those  "ife"  can  be  removed  

Mr.  Stevenson.  I  do  not  know  what  the  "ifs"  are. 
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Mr.  Maksh.  I  do  not  see,  if  your  "ifs"  remain  

Mr.  King.  How  are  those  people  in  Europe  going  to  raise  money 
to  pay  those  farmers  mthout  selBng  stock  ? . 

Mr.  Stevenson.  The  manufacturers  in  Europe  can  provide  verv  ' 
readily  for  payment  if  you  give  them  six  to  nine  months  to  do  it.  And 
m  so  far  as  South  Carolina  is  concerned,  we  have  organized  our  ovm 
corporation  which  will  givB  the  farmer  the  money  when  he  sells  to 
them,  and  when  we  want  to  rediscount  those  bills  we  have  $3,000  000 
behmd  th(^  manufacturer  in  Europe  who  buys  the  cotton  Vnd  if 
these  grain  farmers  out  West  will  go  to  work  and  organize  to  sell 
their  products  direct  to  the  consumer  they  will  be  able  to  <ret  rid  of 
their  products.  " 

Mr.  King.  Why  couldn't  they  organize  an  Edge  corporation » 

Mr.  Stevenson.  They  have  an  Edge  corporation,  liut  it  can  not 
export;  it  can  only  finance.  But  we  have  organized  a  $7,000  000 
Hidge  corporation  which  is  also  discounting  the  bills  of  those  cor- 
porations, and  we  want  the  Fmance  Corporation  to  supplement  that. 

The  Chaibman.  In  connection  with  these  promotions  to  stimulate 
export  trade  to  Germany,  have  you  met  any  of  these  gentlemen  who 
have  been  engaged  in  obtaming  export  arrangements  with  Germany « 

Mr.  Mabsh.  I  met  Mr.  Brauer  yesterday  

The  Chairman.  Have  you  met  any  of  these  gentlemen  who  have 
been  trying  to  promote  and  raise  capital  in  this  country  to  f acihtate 
sai^  direct  to  Germany  of  staple  products  ? 

Mr.  Mabsh.  I  do  not  recall    I  know  the  packers  are  trvin^^  to 
export  both  to  Germanv  and  Russia,  and  our  ])osition  is  wlierever 
*nere  is  gold  or  money  that  can  be  secured  to  pnv  for  fami  products 
that  Ruffiia's  gold  looks  just  as  good  to  the  fnrmei  s  as  any  other:  ' 

The  Chaibman.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  ne-rotiations  lookino-  to 
the  financing  of  export  trade  to  Germany  by  ce^ain  interests  in  Ihis 
country  who  are  fnendly  toward  Germany  ?"  Do  you  know  anvtlmiff 
about  that  promotion?  *^ 

Mr.  Maesh.  No,  I  do  not.  Of  course,  our  position  is  this  :  We  aU 
taiow  if  Germany  goes  to  smash  the  rest  of  Europe  goes  to  smash 

J '        ^  totte  ing  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice  to-day  • 

and  with  Lenin  having  made  an  alUance  with  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
and  with  the  situation  in  Armenin.  nnd  with  the  closest  coalition 
between  Lenin  and  the  Sultan  of  Tui  kev,  thev  are  dsnioing  in  a  fool's 
paradise  over  here.  And  there  is  another  point,  that  the  a(^<^re^^{ite 
of  the  advances  made  by  this  War  Finance  Corporation,  under'this 
or$ro6o  0?0*^0^  unpaid,  was  never  at  any  time  to  exceed  the  sum 

J^Wmoo.  The  question  of  whether  or  not  we  erred  in  reviving 
the  WarFmonce  Corporation  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  merits  of  the 
proposition  I  understood  you  wanted  to  present.  You  have  25 
imnutes  left  and  I  suggest  thi>t  instead  of  trying  to  show  that  some- 
thing that  has*  been  done  in  the  past  is"  unwise,  vou  show  the 
wisdom  of  this  thing  you  want  to  do.  I  have  beeiriisteninc^  ve>  y 
gladly,  but  with  all  due  respect  to  vou,  I  think  I  know  more  about 
the  export  of  cotton  than  you  do  and  more  about  the  farmers  in  the 
Southwest  than  you  do.  I  know  because  I  live  amono-  and  am 
one  of  them.  And  I  think  what  tliis  committee  wants  is  some  con- 
crete proposition  that  will  give  the  farmer  some  practical  l)enefit  and 
be  practicable  and  proper  under  our  system  of  government  and  be  of 
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real  benefit  to  him.  These  men  who  sit  aroun  1  the  board  here,  they 
are  not  abstract  theorists:  tliov  are  prettv  able  men  or  they  would 
not  have  been  elected  to  Congress  for  more  thun  one  term.  So  that, 
"  with  all  due  respect  to  you,  T  suggest  that  you  get  down  to  the  eon- 
crete  merits  of  the  concrete  proposition  you  liave  suggested 

Mr  Ma-rsh.  I  think  I  have,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  submit 
whether  I  am  gettmg  at  the  concrete  me'^its  to  your  constituency. 

Mr.  WiNGo.  Your  reference  to  England  formmg  an  aUiance  with 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey  appeals  to  the  Irish  blood  in  me  

Mr.  Marsh.  I  said  l.enin;  not  the  Govexmaent  of  England.  For 
heaven's  sake  don't  confuse  them. 

Mr.  Wtxgo.  I  thought  you  said  England.  I  am  not  on  diplomatic 
terms  with  either  one  of  them.  [Laughter.]  But  what  Lenin  does 
with  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  has  not  anything  to  do  with  relief  of  the 
cot  ton  farmer  of  Arkaiisas  and  what  Congress  cwi  do  to  give  him  that 
relief. 

Mr.  Marsh.  If  you  think  there  can  be  another  war,  in  addition  to 
the  seyenteen,  without  affecting  the  cotton  gjower,  you  are  living  in 

a  fool's  paradise. 

Mr  Strong.  Is  it  your  purpose,  Mr.  Marsh,  to  have  this  committee 

remedy  that  war  oyer  there? 

Mr.  Marsh.  No.    I  have  been  interrupted  so  much  

Mr.  WixGo.  My  proposition  is  this,  that  you  do  not  have  to  come 

here  and  argue  to  prove  what  the  condition  of  the  farmer  is. 
Mr,  Marsh.  I  have  not  done  that. 

Mr.  WiNGo.  You  just  said  war  would  have  a  bad  effect  on  the- 
farniers.We  all  know  that.  Any  schoolboy  knows  what  effect  war 
has  on  the  farmers.  What  I  would  like  to  know  is  the  merit  of  the 
plan  you  have  offered. 

Mr.  Mabsh.  You  were  not  here  when  I  stated  the  plan.  Congress- 
man ?  r*    f  "6 

Mr.  Strong.  Xo:  he  was  not;  neither  was  I, 

Mr.  WrxGO.  No,  hut  I  understand  you  proposed  an  agency  similar 
to  War  Financ  e  Corporation  with  a  fund  of  $800,000,000,  which  is  less 
than  the  maximum  of  one  billion  available  by  War  Finance  Corpora- 
tion. 

Mr.  StkonCx.  I  represent  an  agricultural  district,  Mr.  Marsh;  I 
thnik  the  best  m  the  Nation.  I  know  what  the  condition  of  the 
farmer  is  and  I  know  he  needs  and  is  entitled  to  some  reUef,  if  it  cm 
be  given  to  him.  I  have  been  trying  to  support  every  measure  I 
thought  woukl  bring  any  relief  to  his  present  condition  and  I  would 
like  to  ask  you  some  questions  to  try  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  your 
proposition  will  bring  that  relief.  Your  proposition  is  that  a  com- 
mission be  created  by  Congress  to  finance  a  sales  and  collection 
agency  to  export  the  farmers'  products  to  other  countries,  to  be  pur- 
chased by  this  commission  at  the  bulk-line  cost  of  production;  plus  a 
fair  profit.  Do  you  mean  for  this  comnikfidoEi  to  go  out  and  buy 
these  products  of  the  farmers  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes;  directly  or  through  cooperative  agencies. 

Mr.  Strong.  At  the  cost  of  producticm,  plus  a  reascmable  profit) 

Mr.  Marsh.  Plus  a  reasonable  profit. 

Mr.  Strong.  If  that  final  cost  is  la&te  than       market  loice,  to 
whom  are  we  going  to  sell  it  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  We  can  sell  it  to  a  great  many  European  peoples. 
Mr.  SxBONG.  H^hOT  than  the  market  price  9 
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Mr.  Marsh.  No- 
Mr.  Strong.  Is  that  the  reason  you  put  in  this  {)roposition  that  the 
QoTemment  is  to  be  at  the  risk  of  making  collection  ? 
Mr.' Marsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Strong.  You  want  this  corporation  to  go  out  and  buy  of  the 
farmer  his  products  at  the  cost  of  production,  plus  a  profit,  which,  if 
that  final  price  is  more  than  the  market,  will  make  it  impossible  to 
sell  on  the  markets  of  the  world;  and  then  you  want  the  Government 
to  stand  the  risk  and  loss  on  that  proposition? 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  will  tell  you,  yes.    Let  me  answer  your  question  

Mr.  Strong.  You  said  yes,  and  that  is  all  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  want  to  amplify  it. 

Mr.  Steong.  Your  answer  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose.  How  do 
jou  expect  this  cor|)oration  or  commission  can  continue  indelinitely 
m  the  face  of  that  kind  of  a  line  of  losses  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  How  do  you  expect  Congress  to  c<Mitinue  indefi- 
nitely  

Mr.  Strong.  Answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  am  going  to  answer  it  by  asking  another  question. 

Mr.  Strong.  No,  yon  are  not;  I  want  3'ou  to  .aiswer  my  ciuestion. 
Now,  I  would  like  to  know — I  nm  ivyiu^  to  get  at  some  facts  that  will 
help  me~if  this  thing  will  hA]^  tlie  furmer  I  am  for  it.  yon  wMnt  a 
commission  to  go  out  anil  piuclMu^e  al)ove  the  niiu-ket  price  the  crops 
of  the  farmer,  which  will  run  up  into  the  biUions  of  dollars.  You  say 
the  loss  to  the  farmers  now  u  billion  dollars,  and  I  am  inchned  to 
a^iee  with  you.  Now,  you  want  to  go  out  ar^d  buy  the  whole  cropa 
which  wall  run  into  many  billions  

Mr.  Marsh.  Oh,  no:  1  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Strong.  If  you  undertake  to  buy  the  crop  at  a  price  higher 
than  the  market  price,  you  will  g(^t  ail  the  crop. 
Mr.  Marsh.  What  wull  the  market  price  yield  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Then  you  expect  the  Government  to  buy  all  these 
products  and  to  hold  them  until  it  gets  a  profit;  is  that  3'our  idea  ? 
Mr.  Marsh.  No. 

Mr.  Strong.  What  is  your  idea? 

Mr.  Marsh.  You  have  an  industry  affecting  the  w^elfare  of  the 
entire  Natioii  frightfully  depressed. 
Mr.  Strong.  I  admit  that. 

Mr.  Marsh.  The  depression  of  agriculture  is  basic,  because  of 
which  there  is  unemployment  thi'oughout  America. 
Mr.  Strong.  I  admit  that. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Now^  w  e  have  to  relieve  that  situation  promptly,  Of  • 

we  W'ill  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
Mr.  Strong.  I  admit  that, 

Mr.  Marsh.  We  are  suggesting  a  remedy.    With  the  expenditure 

of  $1,633,000,000  on  the  Army  and  Navy  

Mr.  Strong.  I  am  against  that. 

Mr.  Marsh.  A  large  proportion  of  w^hich  wall  go  to  the  manufac- 
turers of  munitions  of  war,  iron,  and  steel  

Mr,  Strong.  I  am  against  those  fellows. 
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Mr.  Marsh.  Good;  all  right.    Now,  wo  are  not  in  an  ordinary 

condition  in  the  country  or  in  the  world  

Mr.  Strong.  Not  in  our  country. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Certainly  not  in  our  countrA\  We  merely  suggest 
that  with  the  expenditure  of  $600,000,000  or  $800,000,000  by  Con- 
gress, to  buy  the  surplus  products  of  agriculture,  on  the  only  basis 
upon  which  agriculture  will  contiinie  in  America— it  is  not  a  "special 
priyilege,  and  it  will  benefit  the  entire  people  more  than  any  other 
six  or  eight  hundred  miliion  doUars  you  can  spend. 

Mr.  Strong.  Aren't  you  contemplating  the  impossible?  Six  or 
seyen  luindred  million  dollars  would  not  buy  the  surplus  crop  of 
Kansas. 

Mr.  AIarsif.  Oh,  yes,  it  wall. 
Mr.  Strong.  No  it  won't. 

Mr.  ^Tarsh.  We  hayen't  got  to  deal  with  all  the  crops,  because  we 
do  not  export  a  great  deal  of  corn.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  corn  stays 
in  the  Ignited  States. 

Mr.  Strong.  You  are  going  to  leave  out  my  corn  farmer  who 
started  in  with  corn  at  SI. 20  a  bushel  and  corn  went  down  to  30 
and  40  cents — you  have  no  sympathy  for  him? 

Mr.  Marsh,  bh,  no  

Mr.  PiiELAN.  What  part  of  the  crop  are  you  going  to  buy  with  the 

$800,000,000? 

Mr.  Marsh.  The  minute  you  spend  $100,000,000  on  this,  the  price 
of  farm  products,  corn  included,  will  be  stabilized. 

Mr.  Strong.  Six  or  seyen  hundred  million  dollars  to  buy  the 
surplus  farm  products  wouldn't  be  a  (h'op  in  the  bucket. 

Mr.  Phelan.  Whose  crop  are  you  going  to  buy  ? 

Mr.  ^fARSH.  I  will  leaye  that  up  to  the  commission. 

?.h\  Phklan.  Take  wheat. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Go  to  the  United  Wheat  Growers  of  Kansas,  or  the  . 
Equity  Cooperatiye  Exchange,  or  any  of  them. 
Mr.  Phelan.  You  would  buy  anybody's  cotton  or  anybody's 

wheat? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Surely. 

Mr.  Ph£LAN.  What  about  those  whose  cotton  or  wheat  is  not 

bought'? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Just  as  soon  as  the  Goyernment  goes  into  the  market 
and  spends  eyen  ^250,000,000  or  $500,000,000,  the  price  of  farm 
products  will  come  back  to  somewhere  near  the  cost  of  production, 

Mr.  Strong.  Then  your  idea  is  the  Goyernment  will  buy  up  the 
surplus  of  farm  products  and  hold  it  until  the  world  is  himgry  enou^ 
to  buy  at  a  profit? 

Mr.  Marsh.  No;  not  hold  it  imtii  the  world  is  hungry  enough  to 
buy  at  a  profit,  but  this  commission  is  an  export  board. 

Mr.  Strong*  They  can  not  export  it  if  they  do  not  sell  at  the 
market  price. 

Mr.  Marsh.  If  necessary,  let  them  take  a  little  loss. 

Mr.  Strong.  How  much  loss  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Let  them  decide. 

Mr.  Strong.  You  do  not  care  how  much  loss  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  No,  I  do  not  care  how  much  loss.  Rather  than  see 
the  condition  facing  this  country,  I  would  rather  see  you  put  a  capital 
tax  of  25  per  eent  on  every  miUicmaire  in  Ameri<»t. 
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Mr.  Brooks.  Suppose  we  lose  a  lot  of  money  each  year  on  this 
operation:  How  lon^  can  you  continue  before  the  country  will  be 
bankrupt,  just  Uke  Germany,  Russia,  and  other  European  countries* 

Mr.  Marsh*  We  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  during  the 
iPWM?  

Mr.  Brooks.  Of  course  we  have  but  that  is  not  answering  the 
question.  How  long  could  it  continue  before  this  country  woiud  be 
bankrupt  and  be  in  the  same  condition  as  European  countries? 

Mr.  Marsh.  If  you  will  stabilize  the  agriculture  of  the  country, 
you  can  not  go  bankrupt- 
Mr.  Bkooks.  Do  you  contend  you  can  stabilize  agriculture  in  this 
country  if  people  only  buy  in  this  country,  if  they  don't  buy  in  the 
world  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  We  heard  a  good  deal  about  ' 'America  first"  during 
the  war,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  we  should  think  about  America 

first  now. 

Mr.  Bkooks.  Sure;  but  you  can  not  fix  the  price  of  agriculture  of 
the  world  by  stabilizing  a  product  in  our  own  country  alone. 

Mr.  Marsh.  You  can  have  a  profound  influence  upon  it,  just 
exactly  as  Great  Britain  sent  men  over  here  to  buy  wheat  fiiter  it 
was  hammered  down  and  got  away  vntli  it. 

Mr.  Strong.  Admitting,  for  the  sake  of  the  aimiment  this  Govern- 
meat  could  buy  the  stu^us  crops  of  the  agricultural  interests,  and 
found  the  money  to  do  so,  which  I  do  not  admit,  but  assuming  they 
could,  for  the  sake  of  the  aigument.  Then  when  the  manufacturer 
and  the  miner  comes  along  and  says, ' '  Here,  we  want  the  Government 
to  buy  our  surplus  products  and  stabilize  our  market, "  wouH  you 
be  in  favor  of  doing  that? 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  would  meet  that  situation  when  it  arose. 

Mr.  Stuokg.  Will  you  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  do  not  want  to  answer  hyjwthetical  questions  here. 

Mr.  String.  I  want  to  get  your  attitude  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  Marsh.  If  it  were  necessary,  under  similar  conditions^  yes; 
because  I  think  it  ou^t  to  be  the  function  of  the  Government  to 
help  the  largest  proportion  of  the  people  lyod  not  to  do  as  it  has,  up  to 
date,  make  a  few  multimillionaires. 

Mr.  Strong.  Sure.  Get  all  of  your  socialistic  remarks  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  Marsh.  No ;  I  have  made  no  socialistic  rem^ks. 

Mr.  Echols.  You  say  you  will  meet  this  proposition  whm  it 
arises.  1  have  a  telegram  from  the  Kapawha  Coal  Operators  Asso- 
ciation this  morning,  in  which  it  states  ttiat  79  mines  are  shut  down 
in  my  district  for  lack  of  orders.  These  79  mines  employ  approxi- 
mately 15,000  men  and  those  men  have  families.  They  are  out  of 
work.  Now  what  would  you  do  for  those  men  and  their  families! 
You  say  you  would  meet  this  proposition  when  it  arises;  it  is  here 
now. 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  would  do  this;  I  would  ascertain  whether  those  coal 
companies  were  among  title  compaines  whi<di  made  a  profit  ol  from 
25  to  2,000  per  emt  

Mr.  Echols.  But  that  does  not  help  these  men. 

Mr»  Marsb.  Oti^  yes  it  does.  If  you  wftnt  to  do  sometibiiiig  for 
those  men,  Vou  will  go  to  tJie  Bureau  of  Inteinial  ReYenue  and 
they  will  im  you  the  profits,  and  then  it  you  take  tke  same  position 
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on  that  indi^try  that  the  Indi^trial  Court  took  in  Kansas^  you  will 
settle  that  situation  promptly. 

Mr.  Echols.  I  will  admit  for  arguments  sake  all  these  ccial  Qpieav 
ators  have  made  big  profits  during  the  war  and  since  the  war.  I 
will  admit  that;  I  do  not  know  whether  they  did  or  did  not,  hut  for 
arguments  sake  I  will  admit  it.  Now;  what  would  you  do  for  ti^ese 
15,000  men  out  of  employment  and  their  families  ? 

Mr.  Mabsh.  What  we  hare  to  do,  Congressman,  is  to  consider 
immediately  a  program  which  we  have  greatly  needed  and  which 
has  heen  long  delayed — a  program  of  needed  public  improvements. 

Mr.  Stbong.  Where  aSre  we  going  to  get  the  money  for  them  ? 

Mr.  MiiBSH.  You  are  going  to  get  the  money  by  taxing  the  few 
people  who  now  have  the  wealth  of  this  country, 

Mr.  Stbong.  Suppose  they  walk  or  s^il  out  of  the  country? 

Mr.  King.  It  woiOd  be  a  good  thing  if  they  did. 

Mr.  Stbono.  Suppose  they  did;  how  would  you  tax  l&em? 

Mr.  Mabsh.  Would  they  go  to  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  I  do  not  fetiow. 

Mr.  Mabsh.  Or  would  they  go  to  some  place  else  

Mr.  King.  They  won^t  go;  the  picking  is  too  good  here. 
The  Chairman.  Our  time  is  limited  and  you  are  making  an  im- 
portant suggestion  to  the  committee  that  the  ])ublic  Treasury  finance 
the  export  of  these  products  and  take  the  risk  and  responsibility  for 
it.  You  come  here  before  this  committee  where  some  of  us  know 
you  as  secretary  and  director  of  legislation  of  the  Farmers'  National 
Council.  '  Now  there  is  a  great  amount  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of 
Congress,  I  think,  as  to  that  organization  and  these  various  other 
organizations  that  are  coming  here  speaking  for  the  great  mass  of 
the  people,  and  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  just  who  you  are  and  what 
the  Farmers'  National  Council  is.  I  see  from  your  letterhead  here 
that  the  Farmers'  National  Council  is  made  up  oflftcially  of  Herbert 
F.  Baker,  president;  George  P.  Hampton,  managing  director,  and 
Benjamiu  C.  Marsh,  secretary  and  director  of  legislation.  What  I 
want  to  get  at  is  just  exactly  who  you  are  speaking  for  when  3^ou 
appear  before  the  committee,  and  the  composition  of  your  organiza- 
tion, etc. 

Mr.  Marsh.  May  I  make  this  statement:  I  will  be  glad  at  any 
time  to  go  into  detail,  but  you  will  find  all  this  thing  in  part  31  of 
the  last  hearings  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  on  packer- 
control  legislation.  We  fought  the  packers  very  hard  and,  therefore, 
the  packers  got  their  friends  here  to  read  into  that  record  nasty 
attacks  on  the  council  ,and  I  demanded  an  investigation  and  we  had 
it.  And  I  express  the  hope  (which  please  put  in  the  record)  that 
you  will  ask  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  to  explain  how 
it  was  originated  and  how  it  financed  the  drive  for  its  membership 
and  how  it  determines  its  national  policies. 

Mr.  Strong.  We  want  you  to  tell  us  about  your  organization.  I 
would  like  to  liave  you  answer  the  chairman's  question  now. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Siu-ely,  but  it  is  a  fminy  thing  I  am  asked,  whenever 
I  suggest  a  proposition  for  the  council,  approaching  a  fuAd^mental 
proposition,  whether  we  are  fakers  or  not. 

Mr.  Strong.  I  have  told  you  who  I  repr^^e^t,  aad  I  woiil4  like  ta 
know  who  you  repre^ii|t. 
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Mt.  Marsh.  I  am  going  to  tr\^  to  tell  you. 

The  Chaihman.  There  was  no  intention  on  my  part  to  put  a 

Question  and  unduly  restrain  you  in  answering,  but  this  is  something 
personally  want  to  know  and  I  feel,  from  my  conversatioji  with  the 
members  of  this  committee  and  other  Members  of  Congress,  when 
these  various  organizations  are  coming  before  Congress,  that  we 
want  to  know  who  they  are  and  what  they  represent.  They  are 
bringing  important  information  and  suggestions  to  Congress,  and  I 
think  it  is  time  Congress  should  laiow  the  make-up  of  the  organiza- 
tions in  back  of  yoxi  men.  You  speak  of  requesting  that  these  ques- 
tions be  propounded  to  the  American  Federation  of  Farm  Bureaus. 
I  have  already  asked  Mr.  Grey  Silver  to  be  i>repared  to  answer  these 
same  questions  to  this  committee,  when  he  appears  before  the  com- 
mittee, so  that  you  mav  know  this  is  not  aimed  directlv  at  a'ou. 
But  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  committee  to  ascertain  who  you  men  are 
speaking  for  and  the  composition  of  yom  organizations. 

Mr.  MAKsn.  All  right.  I  will  make  a  brief  statement  and  then  I 
am  going  to  suggest,  if  you  will,  that  you  ask  the  managing  director, 
Mr.  George  P.  Hampton,  to  come  and  give  you  the  fidl  information; 
because  I  have  been  with  the  Farmers'  National  Council  for  three  years 
in  March  and  he  has  been  here  for  the  last  12  or  14  years.  Therefore, 
you  call  see  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  make  the  full  statement; 
or  you  can  incorporate  part  31  of  the  hearings  last  spring  of  the 
Hoiise  Committee  on  Agricidture  on  the  meat-packing  industry. 

The  Farmers'  National  Council  is  a  union  of  State  and  National 
farm  organizations,  specifically  to  carry  out  a  reconstruction  program 
which  was  adopted  here  at  the  Farmers'  Keconstruction  Congress  held 

two  years  ago-    I  will  tell  you  how  that  program  was  drafted  

Mr,  Strong.  Let  us  have  the  question  answeo'ed. 
Mr.  King.  The  gentleman  is  tandng  fast;  he  is  putting  it  in  fast. 
Mr.  MAftBSiE.  That  Reconstruction  Congress  held  here  in  January, 
1919,  was  composed  of  duly  accredited  delegates  from  these  farm 
organizations,  including  as  respectable  a  man  as  Senator  elect 
Doctor  Ladd  of  North  Dakota;  Mark  P.  Bates,  who  has  been  cajudi* 
date  for  governor  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  and  othera;  represen- 
tatives from  the  National  Gleaner  Federation,  of  whi(^  our  president. 
Mr.  Herbert  F.  Baker,  is  now  on  the  executive  committ^;  seYeMl 

representatives  from  the  American  Society  of  Equity  

Mr.  Strong.  Is  that  a  farm  organization? 
Mr.  Mabsibc.  Oh,  ves.   It  has  mm  hem  changed  over  into  the 
United  Farmers  of  America. 
Mr.  Strong.  Where  are  their  headquarters? 
Mr.  Marsh.  Madison,  Wis.    Also,  representatives  of  the  Washing* 
ton  State  Grange;  tile  Nof th  OaroUna  and  Nebraska  Farmers'  UoiooSy 
and  severad  other  mjiges  and  similar  farm  oi^anizations. 

The  CejulBMan.  This  Farmers'  National  Coimcil  is  evideatly  a 
compact  o]^anizati<m.    What  is  your  membership  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Wef  6o  not  go  hy  individual  membershqif  at  all; 
in  other  words,  we  are  simply  a  mmm  of  these  exiatmg  fanner  oxgalls 
isations,  State  and  Natkmal^ 
The  Chairman.  How  are  you  supported  1 

Mr.  Mabsh.  We  are  supported  cniefiy  by  voluntary  contributions 
and  some  of  the  oi^anizations  make  a  per  capita  contribution 
at  dnesw   Fev  iiutaoce^  I  was  down  in  Noiib  Oarmma  last  Oebohtt 
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and  they  made  the  duos  at  that  time  10  cents  per  capita,  the  Na^ 
tional  Grange  gets  8  cents  and  we  get  2  cents  per  capita  more. 

Mr.  iiaooKS.  \Vhere  do  you  get  these  volunteer  contributions? 

^Ir.  M  VRsn.  We  get  the  volunteer  contributions  from  fanners  vitally 
interested  in  seeing  the  jrrogram  carried  out.  For  instance,  on  the 
packers'  eontr.oi  legislation  we  got  contributions  from  Mr.  Lasater 
and  Mr.  Kent. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  contribute,  eadi  one,  a  certain  amount 
to  your  support? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Not  all  of  them.  They  are  gradually  doing  that,  and 
increasiiigly  so.  The  Washington  State  Grange  is  contributing  and 
the  Minnesota  United  Farmers  of  America  and,  to  a  small  extent, 
some  of  the  others. 

Mr.  Brand.  How  many  States  are  represented  ? 

Mr.  Marsh,  There  are  about  18  States  ia  which  the  united  fann^ 
organizations  are  the  leading  repr^entatives. 

Mr.  Strong.  Do  you  receive  auything  from  the  farm  organization 
in  Kansas  ? 

Mr.  Mabsh.  Not  in  Kansas;  no. 

Mr.  KiT^  G.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  and  a  number  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  conunittee  that  a  number  of  these  farm  organizations 
were  really  organized  and  financed  out  of  Joseph  Fels  singJ^tax 
monev.  You  are  familiar  with  the  Joseph  Fels  smgle-tax  fmid  and 
the  millions  that  are  laid  up  there  for  propaganda  purposes? 
your  organization  connected  with  that,  and  do  you  receive  any  money 
or  help  from  the  Joe  Fels  fund  ? 

Mr.  Mabsh,  The  I\armers'  National  Coimcil  did  receive  a  very 
small  amount  up  to,  if  I  remember  correctly,  a  year  and  a  half  or 
two  years  ago,  from  Mrs.  Fels ;  but  we  have  not  received  one  cent  siuce. 

Mr.  Stbong.  What  do  you  call  a  small  amount  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  can  not  state  the  exact  amoimt,  but  a  small  part  of 
our  budget. 

Mr.  King.  Is  your  organization  in  sympathy  with  ultimately  put- 
ting on  the  farmer  the  single  land  tax;  are  you  working  for  tnat? 
I  am  in  harmony  with  a  great  deal  you  have  said  here^  but  I  want 
to  know  about  tnat. 

Mr.  Mabsh.  Instead  of  that^  the  Farmers'  National  Headquarters  in 
1918  organized  the  Fanners'  Nationid  Committee  on  War  Finance, 
of  which  Senator  Arthur  Capper,  then  governor  of  Kansas,  was  chair* 
man.  As  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  I  was  the  only  member  of  a 
farm  oi^anization  which  appearod  before  the  committees  here  on 
behalf  of  the  council  and  the  council  Was  the  only  farm  oi^anization 
which  made  a  campaign  throughout  Hie  countery  for  takii^  dl  incomes 
over  $100,000,  for  a  heavy  tax  upon  estates  on  war  proms  and  upon 
natural  resources  held  idle  during  the  war.  The  Fanners'  National 
Council  advocates  a  capital  tax  upon  all  property  and'  taking 
of  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  value  of  idl  property  over  $5,000,000 
and  paying  the  WM  debt  with  it  instead  of  trvmg  to  saddle  it  on  the 
workers  in  the  cities,  on  the  farms,  and  elsewhere. 

lifr.  King.  You  are  not  seeldng,  then,  to  boost  the  single  tax 
eventually? 

Mr.  Mabsh.  No;  I  am  a  single  taxer. 

Mr.  King.  You  know  the  Joe  Fels  millions,  whenever  there  is  any 
dkturbance  in  any  part  of  the  country  or  anything  of  that  kind,  are 
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in  the  habit  of  starting  tliese  paper  oi^c^ani/.ations  here,  there,  and 
elsewher?  and  setting  up  a  secretary  witli  a  desk  and  a  nice  stenog- 
rapher and  stationery.  You  know  your  organization  is  not  one  of 
those  organizations,  or  is  it? 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  would  ref^^r  you  

Mr.  King.  I  want  you  to  tell  me. 

Mr.  M.1ESH.  Of  course  we  are  not,  nnd  for  corroboration  1  refer 
you  to  any  one  of  these  officers  of  the  organization.  But  isn't  it 
time  (and  may  the  members  of  the  committee  listen  to  this  sugges- 
tion) for  Congros^  an  !  for  everybody,  insteaci  of  worrying  over  the 
rapiditv  with  which  these  organi?:ations  get  public  ^^ttention  when 
these  disturbances  hr^gin  to  occur,  to  b^in  to  put  a  little  gray  matter 
into  the  thought  of  why  this  country  is  in  an  upheaval  from  one  end 
to  the  other. 

Mr.  Strong.  That  is  what  we  are  doing  and  that  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Mat^sh.  I  say  this,  that  I  wish  I  had  as  much  as  liaif  of  that 
Joe  Fels  fund  for  the  fanners  but  I  would  much  prefer  to  get  it  as 
we  are  doing  to-day   from  the  farmers. 

Mr.  Strong.  But  your  corporation,  or  your  organization,  until 
two  or  three  years  ago,  did  receive  money  from  the  Joe  Fels  fund  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  It  did  receive  a  little  money  from  Mrs.  Fels. 

Mr.  Strong.  More  than  once? 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  think  two  years.    It  may  have  been  once,  but  I 
think  it  was  two  years. 
Mr.  Strong.  What  is  your  salary? 

^[r.  Marsh.  I  would  be  glad  to  tall  you,  unless  you  would  coll  me  a 
piker — $300  a  month. 

Mr.  Strong.  What  is  your  expense  account? 

Mr.  Ma&sh.  I  haA-e  not  anything  except  travel.  I  will  be  glad  to 
tell  you  and  put  it  into  this  record.  The  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation's  president  gets  about  $15,000,  and  wiU  you  put  into  this 
record  what  has  happened  to  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  No;  we  do  not  want  that. 

Mr.  King.  Yes;  let  us  have  that. 

Mr.  Brand.  Is  that  the  corporation  down  here  on  I  Street? 
Mr.  Marsh.  No. 

Mr.  King.  Who  runs  the  Illinois  Agriculture  Association  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  As  I  undei^tand,  100  men  got  tc^ether  there  and 
each  of  them  underwrote  $100,  and  they  put  on  a  campaign  and  they 
have  a  big  membership. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  anxious  to  know  the  composition  of  your 
organization,  what  the  men  associated  with  you  stand  for;  whethCT 
they  are  actual  fanners  or  whether  they  are  heads  of  organizations 
composed  of  the  type  of  m^  similar  to  yours  ;  just  how  you  approach 
the  fanner  and* report  and  get  suggestions  from  the  farmer:  and  I  am 
anxious  to  know,  also,  the  amount  of  your  actual  expenditures  in 
your  work.  You  are  doing  a  very  interesting  work  and  it  costs 
money  to  do  it,  but  I  think  from  the  questions  that  have  been  [pro- 
pounded to  me  and  that  I  have  heard  other  Members  ask,  that  they 
want  to  know  from  what  source  this  money  is  coming  for  the  support 
of  this  organization;  how  you  get  the  word  from  the  farmers  about 
these  su^estions,  and  whether  they  are  the  suggestions  of  your  own 
organization  or  the  suggestions  direct  from  the  farmers.  There 
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seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  regarding  these  simgestions  tiiat 
are  mji  U^  from  time  to  time,  the  thought  prevailing  in  some  instances 
that  these  organizations  themselves  work  out  these  plans  and  they 
are  not  the  real  suggestions  from  the  farmer.  Those  are  th6  ques- 
tions 1  wish  you  would  take  some  pains  with  and  put  your  anWer 
into  the  record,  either  oral  or  m  a  written  statement,  so  that  the 
committee  may  know  the  make-up  and  what  support  is  in  bf*ck  of 
these  organizatioiB. 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  want  to  make  a  further  statement,  m  view  of  those 
questions  and  then  say,  of  course  T  wiU  be  glad  to  try  to  do  this  and 
withm  a  very  short  time  you  will  get  a  great  deal  of  data.  But  I 
request  m  justice,  or  m  fairness  (we  are  glad  to  give  this  information), 
that  you  ask  the  other  farm  organisations  with  headquarters  here  to 
come  here  and  do  this  same  thing. 

Mr.  Strong.  We  will  have  them  come. 

Mr.  ^Iabsh.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Strong.  We  will. 

Mr.  Marsh.  You  misunderstood  my  point.  Will  you  invite  them 
to  come  here  and  give  tiiis  information,  because  they  are  appearing 
constantly?  Will  you  also  make  a  congressional  inquiry  of  all  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  with  what  corporations  they  and 
then*  famUies  are  connected;  what  their  income  is  from  interest 
mvestment  and  from  what  corporations  thev  are  getting  their  income 
and  what  they  have  gotten  during  the  past  three  years  of  the  war 
from  those  corporations  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  What  has  all  that  to  do  with  this  proposition » 
Mr  Strong.  I  will  say,  for  vour  benefit,  I  do  not  represent  any 
and  did  not  make  any  money  during  the  war  and  that  I  represent  a 
farming  distnct. 

Mr.  Marsh.  The  Farmers'  National  CJouncil's  program  was  not 
drafted  by  a  little  bunch  of  city  reformers;  it  was  drafted,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  after  the  armistice  of  November  11,  1918.    There  were  a  lot 
u  *******        national  farmers'  organizations  and  from 

the  State  Grange  of  Washington  and  Oregon.   Then  it  was  sent  to 
these  farm  organizations,  and   the  American  Equitv  Society 
mdorsed  it  with  hundreds  of  delegates. 
Mr.  Strong.  Where  was  that  hdd  ? 

Mr.  ^'Iarsh.  I  think  at  Madison  that  year;  the  American  Society 
of  Equity ;  and  it  is  substantially  the  national  program  of  the  National 
Non-Partisan  League.  We  do  not  indorse  socialism,  but  the  Socialist 
Party  polled  a  nmlion  and  a  quarter  votes  this  year. 

Mr.  Strong.  Unfortunately. 

Mr.  Mabsh.  Now,  Congressman,  if  we  are  going  to  deny  them  the 
right  to  express  their  opinion,  it  is  a  tragedy. 
Mr.  Strong.  It  is  a  tragedy. 

Mr.  Brand.  You  made  a  very  important  statement  a  while  ago 
that  the  mvestment  bankers  and  other  bankers  are  in  control  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  That  may  or  may  not  be  true,  but  I  am 
imder  the  impreasion  they  have  been  influenced  bv  somebody  and 
not  m  the  interests  of  the  futners.  That  is  an  opinion  of  yours,  and 
I  want  you,  if  you  do  not  object,  to  give  the  facts  and  the  information 
iipon  which  you  base  that  opinion,  and  if  you  are  not  prepared  to  do 
it  now,  if  the  committee  will  allow  you,  to  present  it  in  writing. 

Mr.  Mabsb.  I  would  be  glad  to. 
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Mr.  Brand.  If  that  is  true,  the  public  ought  to  know  it,  and  a 
grettt  many  people  are  believing  it. 
Mr.  King.  I  believe  it. 

Mr.  Brand.  I  believe  it.    You  will  submit  it  in  writing? 
Mr.  Marsh.  I  will  submit  it  in  writing:  yes. 

Mr.  PjtaBLAN.  The  chairman  has  asked  a  question  and  I.  for  one, 
would  like  to  get  an  answer  to  it.  Whether  we  ask  other  farm 
organizations  similar  questions  is  not  pertinent  just  now.  I  think 
we  have  a  right  to  know  in  any  case  who  any  witness  is  representing, 
and  for  my  part  it  is  entirely  without  prejudice.  I  know  nothiiig 
about  your  organization.  I  suggest  that  Mr.  Mai-sh  be  permitted  to 
answer  your  question  in  full,  Mr.  Chairman,  without  any  interruptions 
from  anybody,  and  tlien  we  can  get  an  answer  to  the  questiou. 

Mr.  Brand.  He  said  he  would  put  it  in  later. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Shall  I  continue  about  how  this  program  was  adopted  ? 

Mr.  King.  What  is  it  you  are  going  to  answer  now? 

Mr.  Marsh.  You  were  asking  how  we  got  this  program  started. 

Mr.  King.  No;  you  have  already  got  tliat  in. 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  went  down  to  North  Carolina,  to  the  farmers'  union, 
and  talketl  to  those  men  last  October  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and 
they  adoj)ted  resolutions  which  makes  me  lot^k  as  conservative  as 
Methuselah.  I  also  went  out  to  the  Nebraska  Planners'  Union  a 
year  ago  tnis  montli  and  put  up  this  whole  program  of  Govern- 
ment ownership  and  operation  of  the  railroads  tliere  to  2,000  men 
and  told  theln  what  Congress  was  doing  down  here  

Mr.  Strong.  What  you  thought  thev  were  doing. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Oh,  I  had  the  record;  that  made  it  deadly. 

Mr.  Strong.  You  did  not  know  much  a])out  it. 

Mr.  Marsh.  And  I  am  going  to  repeat  tliat  we  never  get  before 
a  farmers^  organization,  a  bona  fide  farmers'  organization,  and  put 
these  facts  up  to  them  but  that  they  indoi^e  our  program.  I  started 
to  say,  when  something  came  up  earlier,  that  I  was  invited  last  month, 
over  the  signature  of  President  J.  R.  Howard,  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  to  go  out  to  their  Indianapolis  convention 
to  address  them  and  I  got  there  and  thev  were  afraid  to  let  me  go 
on  the  program.  Although  they  only  had  66  delegates  who  assumed 
to  speak  for  the  farmers  of  America,  they  were  afraid  to  let  me  put 
this  little  program  of  economic  justice  Ix^fore  tlu^  farmers.  And  I 
will  make  this  statement,  that  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion and  the  other  farm  organizations  liave  cost  tlie  farmers  of 
America  more  during  the  past  y(^ar  tJuui  thoy  will  save  in  tlie 
next  10,  unless  they  change  their  position  and  action  on  these 
economic  issues.  Tlie  responsibility  I  place  directlv  upon  tlie  leaders 
of  those  farm  organizations,  because  vou  and  I 'know  tlie  farmer 
members  themselves  are  all  right  when  they  can  get  control  of 
their  officers. 

Mr.  Strong.  Will  you  permit  me  to  say  that  in  Kansas  we  liave  a 
farmers'  grange  and  a  farmers'  union  that  are  a  verv  patriotic  and 
well -managed  organization,  with  which  I  underst&nU  you  have  no 
connection? 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  know  they  are  doing  a  splendid  cooperative  work. 

Mr.  King.  It  is  a  fact  there  are  a  number  of  leadei^s  you  are 
speaking  of  who  organize  those  organizations  for  the  fanners  to 
lead  them,  or  attempt  to  lead  them. 
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^fr.  Marsti.  I  will  leave  it  to  a  congrossional  investigation  to 
detenaine  wlietlier  tiiat  applies  to  the  Fanners'  National  Council. 
Mr.  KixG.  We  are  trying  to  get  it  out  of  you. 
Mr.  ^dAKSH.  I  tliink  so;  yes. 
^Ir.  BuAM).  When^  were  you  born? 

Mr.  ATAnsir.  My  fatlun-  and  motrier  vrere  Alnerieans  and  they 
w(»re  mi-^sionaires  and  I  was  })orn  in  Bulgaria.  I  went  to  college 
out  in  Iowa  and  worked  on  a  farm  to  pay  jny  way  througii,  and 
liave  lived  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  MassacJiusetts— — 

Mr,  I3kaxd.  How  old  were  you  when  you  cunie  over  here  ( 

?.[r.  Maksh.  The  first  tijne  I  was  quite  young,  and  I  calne  over 
when  I  was  14  tlie  last  time. 

Mr.  Sti^ong.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  MAi?sTi.  My  business  is  working  16  hours  a  day  for  less  than 
half  of  a  Congressman's  salary. 

Mr.  Strong.  Ton  know  a  Congn^ssman  works  about  the  saliie 
nujuber  of  hours  and  practically  gets  no  salary  when  he  pays  his 

Washington  expenses,  don't  you? 

Mr.  King.  You  don't  have  any  campaign  expenses, 
Mr.  Bkaxd.  I  tJiink  lie  has  a  good  numy. 

Mr.  Stevexsox.  I  was  not  here  vviicn  you  began  and  I  did  not 
entirely  get  your  plan.  As  I  understand  it,  however^  your  plan  is 
for  the  Covernjnent  in  some  way  to  undertake  to  buy  up  the  grain 
crops  now  in  tl.e  liands  of  the  farjners? 

Mr.  Marsh.  ]\lay  I  put  it  concisely:  I  suggest  we  do  favor  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  Grain  Corporation  to  handle  the  wheat  pro- 
position. Then  our  definite  proposal  before  this  committee,  which 
comes  before  you,  is  that  a  commission  be  created  to  export  the  sur- 
plus staple  farm  products,  luiying  them  at  the  bulk  line  cost  of  pro- 
duction plus  a  reasonable  profit,  and  the  Government  to  assume  the 
risk  if  tnere  be  any  and  this  commission  to  determine  the  length  of 
time  credit  shall  be  extended.  You  turned  oTer  billions  to  the 
railroads  with  never  a  murm  ur ;  and  now  that  are  asking  something 
for  the  farmers  you  say,  ''Oh,  socialism;  socialism/' 

Mr.  Stevenson.  From  whom  do  you  propose  to  buy  the  farm 
products;  from  the  producer  or  from  the  people  who  have  already 
bought  them  from  tne  producer  at  a  ruinous  price  ? 

Mr.  Mabsh.  I  would  go  to  the  producer. 

Mr.  Phelan.  But  you  leave  that  open  in  your  su^estion? 

Mr.  Mabsh.  I  leave  that  open  for  this  conmiission  to  determine. 

Mr.  Stevensox.  When  you  have  only  40  per  cent  of  it  now  

Mr.  Mabsh.  Pardon  me,  I  did  not  make  any  such  stat^ent  at  all. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I  think  you  said  you  thought  40  per  cent  of  the 
grain  was  still  in  the  h wds  of  the  farmers. 

Mr.  Mabsh.  I  said  at  least  40  to  50  per  c^t  of  the  wheat. 

Mr.  Strong.  More  of  the  com? 

Mr.  Mabsh.  Oh,  infinitely  more. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Suppose  you  go  to  the  producer,  then,  to  buy  all 
that  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  producer,  whether  it  is  40  or  60  per  cent ; 
donH  you  immediately^  jack  up  the  price  of  that  which  has  already 
been  bought  by  the  speculator  at  a  ruinously  low  figure,  and  . thereby 
make  him  more  money  than  you  do  anyone  else,  at  we  expense  of  the 
consumer? 

Mr.  Mabsh.  No. 
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Mr.  Stevenson.  Won't  that  be  the  efl'ect  t  If  there  is  any  answer 
to  that  I  would  like  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Mabsh.  I  will  try  to  give  it  to  you.  I  wiU  back  you  and  get 
the  indorsement,  I  think,  from  all  organized  labor  and  all  the  farmers, 
practicalljr — although  they  do  not  agree  on  anything,  I  think  most 
of  them  will  agree  to  this  

Mr.  Stevensox.  I  want  to  know  why  it  would  not  tend  to  raise  the 
price  to  the  speculator  who  has  already  bought? 

Mr.  Mabsh.  It  would  tend  to;  but  is  Congress  impotent  to  control 
speculators  as  during  war  1  You  can  go  into  every  one  of  these  crops 
that  is  bought,  farm  products,  and  you  can  control  them  if  you  want 
to  through  to  the  consumer  practically. 

Mr.  Strong.  In  your  opinion? 

Mr.  Mabsh.  H  Congress  can  not,  it  can  resign  and  let  somebody 
be  elected  that  can. 

Afr.  Stbong.  Why  don't  you  go  out  and  get  elected? 

Mr.  Mabsh.  I  did  not  run  for  offiee. 

Mr.  Stbong.  You  are  holding  oflice  without  running. 

Mr.  Phelan.  Assuming  it  does  raise  the  price  of  the  products  in 
the  hiuids  of  the  speculator,  why  does  not  the  War  Finance  Corpo^^ 
ration  act,  using  an  analogous  case;  wta<^  Congress  pa^ied,  give  tJie 
speculator  just  as  good  a  market  for  hie  goods?  Does  tnat  go  to 
the  essence  of  the  thing  anj^ay  ? 

Mr.  Mabsh.  It  does  not. 

Mr.  Phelan.  Does  your  organization  indorse  the  tariff  hill  now  in 
the  Senate? 

Mr.  Mabsh.  I  am  asked  this  question,  whether  our  organization 
indorses  the  tariff  hill  which  has  passed  the  House  and  is  now  in  the 
Senate.  I  will  answer  this:  We  frankly  have  yet  to  be  shown  where 
the  farmer  will  get  any  material  advantage  out  of  this  tariff  bill.  U 
Ck>ngress,  or  the  party  in  power,  is  going  to  reverse  its  entire  policy, 
whiML  has  always  been  to  give  sky-scraper  duties  

Mr.  SiBONG*  Oh,  that's  not  so. 

Mr.  Mabsh.  I  am  going  to  put  this  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Stbong.  Sure;  for  your  own  selfish  gratification. 

Mr.  Mabsh.  I  resent  that. 

Mr.  Bbooks.  Why  don't  you  answer  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Mabsh.  I  will  answer  if  I  have  the  right  to  make  an  answOT 
to  the  question  in  my  own  way. 

Mr.  King.  Why  don't  you  give  us  the  information? 

Mr.  Wingo.  I  think  the  witness  ought  to  be  allowed  to  answer  in 
his  own  way.  Of  course  he  means  if  we  are  going  to  return  to  nor- 
malcy." 1  know  that  is  what  he  means,  but  he  is  going  to  express 
it  in  some  other  way. 

Mr.  Phelan.  The  question  is  whether  your  organization  either 
does  or  does  not;  so  tne  question  is  subject  to  a  yes  or  no  answer  in 
this  case. 

Mr.  Mabsh.  The  council  has  not  taken  any  r  osition  on  the  tariff. 
I  started  to  say  that  the  party  in  power  has  never,  up  to  date,  let 
the  farmer  have  any  adeauate  protection  by  the  tariff. 

Mr.  King.  You  mean  tne  Democratic  Party,  the  one  in  power  nowt 

Mr,  Marsh.  No;  I  mean  the  party  in  control  of  Congress. 

Mr.  WiXGO.  The  gentleman  over  here  [Mr.  Kingl  has  not  yet 
jjnune^he  has  been  in  power  for  two  years;  he  does  not  know  that. 
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Mr.  :Marsh.  You  have  never  given  them  any  adequate  plroted^on, 
and  we  think  it  very  doubtful  whether  a  tariff' duty  upon  farm  p*o*. 
ucts,  of  which  we  export  a  great  deal,  is  goiiig  to  help  the  lanner 

very  much. 

Mr.  Phelan^  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at. 

Mr.  KixG.  You  do  not  represent  any  farmers  in  my  seetion  of  tfatt 
country.    They  are  lor  a  tax  on  Argentine  eom. 

Mr.  Strong.  And  on  Canadian  wheat  in  my  countty. 

Mr.  Phelan.  This  is  the  only  thing  1  want  to  get  at:  I  suppose  you 
take  this  ])osition,  that  the  farmer  can  not  be  benefited  by  an  import 
tax  on  wheat  if  he  can  go  into  the  miffket  of  the  world  a&d  8eU  wheat 
in  eom])etition  with  foreigners. 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  am  willing  to  be  showTi  how  he  caH,  and  we  did  not 
oppose  this  tariff  bill,  and  I  was  before  the  bipartisaii  caucus  in  the 
House  

Mr.  Phelan.  I  do  not  want  to  g«t  in  this  discussion  

Mr.  Marsh.  I  do,  because  when  you  leaYe  a  question  unanswered  it ' 
loo]  s  half  baked.  We  Would  like  to  have  you  |H[»ovide  that  there  shall 
not  be  any  more  sky-scraper  duties  upon  manufactured  products 
and  ])ig  protected  interests  (which  will  e^^taixdy  deprive  the  farmer  of 
all  the  benefit  he  might  possibly  secitte  from  a  protective  tariff  on  fof*- 
agn  products  if  you  do  that),  and  we  would  also  like  to  know  where 
you  are  going  to  export  if  you  shut  off  impoits. 

Mr.  Phelan.  Then  you  maintain  that  you  e«n«ell  your  wheat  in 
the  markets  of  the  world  to^ay  f 

Mr.  Mabsh.  Ifyou  get  credit. 

Mr.  Phelan.  Yes;  I  was  not  referring  to  that;  I  mean  you  can 
raise  wheat  and  get  cost  of  production  for  the  farmer  and  a  reason-^ 
able  profit,  and  still  go  out  m  the  markets  of  the  world  imd  sdl  your 
wheat?   You  maintain  that? 

Mr.  Mabsh.  Would  you  repeat  that  ? 

Mr.  Phelan.  The  fa^er  can  raise  his  wheat  and  get  cost  of  pro- 
duction out  of  it,  plus  a  reasonable  profit,  and  still  ep  out  into  the 
markets  of  the  worM  and  sell  wheat  in  competition  with  the  foreigner? 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  am  not  sure  you  can.  When  you  increased  the 
freight  rates  from  40  to  50  per  cent  you  pretty  nearly  killed  the 
wheat  grower,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  yoti  arc  going  to  be  able  to 
play  this  game  of  sacrificing  the  farmer  to  the  Wdl  Street  gang  and 
then  turn  around  and  give  him  a  little  protective  dose  of  tariff 
without  passing  it  all  around  or  not. 

Mr.  Phelaw.  If  he  can  not  mise  wheat  and  get  cost  of  production 
out  of  it,  plus  a  fair  profit,  and  sell  in  the  liiai'kets  of  the  world  in 
eomiietition  with  foreigners  the  Govermitent  can  not  finance  the 
export  of  it  without  a  loss,  because  it  can  not  sell  any  better  than 
the  feamex  can  in  eompetition  witti  the  world;  is  not  that  so ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  The  tendency  would  he  that  way. 

Mr.  Phelan.  Is  not  that  exactly  so? 

Mr.  Mabsm.  I  do  not  knoW;  I'^o  mrt  know  what  effect  it  would 
hafve  upon  pric^  hme.  It  would  be  the  effect  on  world  prices  for 
the  Government  to  buy  this  cafop.  I  atn  inclined  to  think  it  would 
stabilize  woi4d  nrk^  as  well  as  domestic  prices,  very  materially.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  some  of  the  opposition  to  it  is  because  that  would 
he  the  effect.   Let  me  get  this  pomt  in  * 

Mr.  PiiELANi  I  am  askii^  largely  for  information. 


Mr.  Marsh,  I  appreciate,  that  and  1  am  trving  to  answer  vou, 
but  I  can  not  be  ciogmatic  al)out  these  abstruse  questions  whiclihavc' 
flabergasted  everyone  for  50  years.  I  am  not  a  Member  of  Congress 
and  am  not  an  authority  upon  it;  I  have  to  fjcrure  it  out.  But  you 
will  agree  to  this,  that  unless  the  farmer  does  get  cost  of  pro(hiction, 
plus  a  reasonable  profit  for  his  wheat,  the  War  Fin^ce  Corporation 
18  going  to  be  no  help  to  him,  but  a  detriment. 

Mr.  SriioxG.  If  they  supply  foreign  credits  and  encourage  export 

shipment,  it  would  help. 

Mr.  Marsh.  No.  The  more  the  farmer  produces  the  worse  off 

he  IS. 

Mr.  Phelan.  Now,  I  will  answer  vour  question:  vou  have  at- 
tempted to  answer  mine.  1  do  not  admit  if  the  farmer  does  not  get 
cost  of  production,  plus  a  fair  profit,  that  he  will  cease  to  produce  farm 
commodities.  I  do  not  believe  you  should  put  vour  question  in 
that  form.  It  may  be  at  a  given  time,  because  of  "the  high  price  of 
labor  and  the  high  price  of  farm  implements,  fertilizer,  etc.,  the 
farmer  aviII  not  get  cost  of  production  plus  a  fair  profit.  If  vou  put 
your  question  over  a  reasonablv  long  period  of  time   ' 

Mr.  Marsh.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Phelax.  That  is  not  what  you  said. 

Mr.  Marsh.  How  long  will  he  keep  on  producing  at  a  loss!  How 
t[§  Congressmen  sit  here  without  your  salaries  i 

Mr.  Phelan.  I  just  want  to  call  that  to  vour  attention,  that  others 
in  this  country  are  now  selling  at  a  loss  and  thev  are  going  to  con- 
tinue doing  busniess.  They  are  selling  at  a  loss  because  the  country 
has  been  on  an  inflated  basis  and  the  countrv  could  not  stand  it 
any  longer.  \qu  can  not  ask  vour  question  without  qualification 
and  expect  some  affirmative  answer  to  it.  And  that  goes  to  the 
root  of  tins  question,  wliether  or  not  the  economic  conditions  in  this 
country  are  such  that  the  farmer  can  get  the  price  he  anticioates  or 
even  can  get  cost  of  production  plus  a  fair  profit.  That  is'a  ques- 
tion going  right  to  the  root  of  this  whole  matter. 

Mr  Marsh.  Was  the  purpose  of  Congress  or  the  chairman  or  any 
member  of  the  committee,  in  creating  the  War  Finance  Corpora- 
tion, to  enable  the  farmers  to  secure  cost  of  production,  plus  a  neason- 
able  profit,  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  If  possible. 

Mr.  Phelan.  There  is  not  anybodv,  in  passing  an  act  of  Oongresa 
who  can  tell  exactly  what  the  effect  is  going  to  be.  The  purpose  of 
the  resumption  of  business  by  the  War  Finance  Corporation  was 
this:  It  was  to  find  a  market  for  America  to  export  goods.  Essen- 
tially, that  IS  the  only  thing  it  attempted  to  do.  It  was  hoped  by 
the  advocates  of  it  that,  finding  a  market  they  at  least  could  get  a 
better  price  than  they  are  now  getting  and  by  moving  their  goods 
we  would  the  sooner  resume  nonaal  conditions.  I  do  not  believe 
anybody  had  any  idea  what  the  price  was  gmng  to  be.  but  he  hoped 
at  Least  they  would  find  a  market  for  thehr  goods  and  get  resulte. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  effect,  do  you  think,  a  stimulant  of 
export  trade,  say  of  wheat  ?  Does  the  question  of  piie«  Iw-ve  any- 
thing to  do  with  It  ?  Is  it  a  question  of  price  thai  is  aeoiwary  to 
stimulate  trade  or  a  question  of  settlement? 

Mr  Marsh.  It  is  both,  I  think,  unquestionably;  but  wAat  object 
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tion,  or  any  other  farm  staple  ?  You  have  seen  the  bi^  holding 
movement  all  through  this  country.  Why?  Not  because  they 
did  not  want  to  supply  the  needs  of  their  own  people,  l>ut  because 
the  farmers  had  been  waked  up  and  realize,  as  1  tried  to  outline  in 
my  first  statement,  they  are  up  against  the  big  investment  bankers 
who  hnance  the  commerce  of  agriculture  and  they  are  goii^cr  to  fight 
them.  They  do  not  want  to  put  their  neck  in  any  international 
situation  and  get  lower  prices  than  they  get  here  at  home.  They 
fenow  the  tendency  of  these  exporters  is  going  to  be  just  what  it  has 
been,  the  fellows  who  ah-eady  buy  the  farm  products  for  domestic 
consumption.  The  tendency  of  the  exporters,  who  certainly  are  not 
the  only  ones  who  want  this  War  Pinauce  Corporation,  their  whole 
purpose  will  he  to  get  farm  products  just  as  cheap  as  thev  possibly 
can.  And  I  do  not  see  where  the  farmer  stands  to  do  anything  ex- 
cept to  suffer  under  that. 

The  (^IRMAN.  Are  you  of  the  opinion  there  are  available  credits 
abroad  for  the  purchase  of  our  goods  which  can  be  exported  ?  You 
made  a  pretty  general  statement  indicating  the  br.iilcruptcv  of  the 
countnes  abroad.  In  view  of  that  statement,  do  you  think  there  are 
credits  available  for  the  purchase  of  the  produ<3ts  of  our  farms  ? 

Mr.  Mabsh.  I  thmk  there  may  be  some,  but  I  have  very  serious 
question  whether  any  foreign  country  can  help  us.  We  have  seen 
here  that  England  has  21  per  cent  debt,  Italy  49.  Russia  42,  France 
nearly  45^  and  they  are  sunply  pilmg  up  debt  and  there  has  l)een  an 
mcreaae  m  their  national  debt  of  $4,5,000,000,000  in  the  last  year. 
And  any  sane  man  knows  with  the  inflation  of  currency  and  the  use 
of  paper  money  they  are  in  a  fool's  paradise. 

TheCHAiEMAX.  I  infer  from  these  statements  you  have  made, 
you  consider  It  a  very  great  hazard  and  a  very  great  risk  for  those 
engaged  in  the  matter  to  export  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Mabsh.  I  do. 

The  Chaibman.  And  the}'  are  going  to  insist  on  a  very  heavy 
profit  on  that  transaction  ? 
Mr.  Mabsh.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  With  theii-  situation,  then  with  the  revival  of  the 
War  Finance  Corporation  as  provided  in  that  law,  that  these  exporters 
shall  get  a  fixed  rate  of  interest,  is  not  the  War  Finance  Corporation 
assuming  considerable  of  a  risk  in  financing  that  trade  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Mabsh.  I  thmk  they  are  assuming  the  risk  that  there  will  be 
nothing  to  export. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  they  will  export  anything? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Not  unless  they  hammer  the  prices  down  to  the  farmer, 
so  that  the  farmer  might  just  as  well,  from  his  own  personal  view- 
point, chuck  his  products  into  the  creek. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  what  I  was  trying  to  bring  out  is 
there  is  very  great  hazard  and  risk  in  this  export  business  now  and 
those  engaged  in  it  are  going  to  take  long  chances  and  exact  big 
profits? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Somehow  or  other. 

The  Chairman.  And  while  they  are  doing  that,  thev  can  go  to  the 
War  Finance  Corporation  and  get  a  low  rate  of  interest  to  finance 
themselves. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes;  because  section  3,  paragraph  2,  makes  it  clear 
that  they  can  ijial^e  loans  'To  any  bank,  banker,  or  trust  company 
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in  the  United  States  which  after  this  section  takes  effect  makes  an 
advance  for  any  such  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  association,"  etc. 

Mr.  WiNGO.  I  am  interested  in  your  proposition  you  have  here. 
Let  us  assume  for  the  sake  of  argument,  the  War  Finance  Corporation 
won't  be  worth  anything  and  assume  we  propose  to  try  your  plan: 
Do  you  think  if  the  Government  should  go  out,  assuming  it  is  able  to 
get  the  money,  assumitis;  we  sweep  aside  all  the  objections  suggested 
and  we  pass  your  proposal  and  put  the  Government  out  buying  the 
surplus  farm  protiucts,  wheat,  cotton,  and  everything  else,  especially 
wheat  and  cotton,  which  must  find  a  market  on  the  markers  of  the 
world — I  am  interested  in  this,  and  I  would  like  to  get  your  judgment 
on  it — do  you  think  we  would  be  able  to  get  a  market  in  Europe  for 
those  goods,  the  wheat  and  cotton,  at  a  price  which  would  represent 
cost  of  production  plus  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  American  farmer? 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  could  or  not.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  we  could  in  some  of  the  countries,  because  they  are  pretty 
hard  up  for  the  raw  material.  I  think  if  Germany  had  credits  or  any 
of  the  countries  had  credits  they  would  be  wilhng:  to  pay  a  little  in- 
crease. Of  course,  if  they  would  pay  more  it  would  go  to  the  farmers. 
If  they  got  a  difference  between  6  and  20  per  cent,  it  would  make  a 
big  difference  in  the  price  the  farmers  get.  And  I  do  think  this — 
that  the  paying  of  this  reasonable  price  for  cotton  here  would  tend 
to  increase  the  price  of  cotton  throughout  the  world.  We  are  going 
to  need  all  that  cotton  within  two  years,  desperately. 

Mr.  WixGo.  Assuming  that  is  true— and  get  out  of  your  miiul  I 
am  antagonistic — I  am  willing  to  strain  all  of  my  theories  of  Gov- 
erimient  to  meet  conditions:  I  am  not  much  of  a  theorist— the 
very  moment  we  would  put  in  operation  this  Government  corpora- 
tion you  propose,  this  governmental  agency,  it  would  become  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  the  only  purchaser  on  the  market,  would  it  not? 
In  other  words,  it  would  be  just  like  Italy  is  now,  which  has  a  monop- 
oly of  the  tobacco  trade.  It  is  the  only  purchaser  in  the  tobacco 
belt  for  a  certain  kind  of  tol)acco  grown  in  western  Tennessee,  where 
I  was  reared,  and  western  Kentucky.  They  have  just  one  purchaser, 
and  that  is  an  agent  of  the  Italian  Government,  and  that  price  is 
controlled  bv  th*^  price  he  offers.  And  would  there  by  any  proba- 
bility be  any  other  purchasers  in  the  market  except  this  Federal 
agency  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  think  it  would  be  the  chief  purchaser  but  not  the 
sole  purchaser,  ))ecause  it  could  decide,  and  we  leave  a  wide  dis- 
cretion to  it  to  decide,  whether  to  sell  directly  to  a  Government  in 
Europe,  to  the  Government  of  China,  where  millions  of  people  are 
starving— it  could  decide  to  do  that— or  to  sell  to  corporatioxis  or 
cooperative  societies  which  are  prepared  to  purchase. 

Mr.  WiNGo.  Assuming  that,  what  would  be  the  effect  ?  Assuming 
you  and  I  were  engaged  in  the  export  of  cotton  and  selling  to  Europe 
and  we  found  the  Federal  Government  had  gone  into  that  business. 
The  natural  assumption,  I  think,  you  and  I  will  agree,  "would  be  this 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government  would  absorb  all  the  cream 
of  the  cotton  market  of  Europe,  would  it  not,  in  the  cotton  the 
Governmental  agency  was  going  to  export  ahd  would  not  that  keep 
you  and  me  out  of  the  business  because  the  Federal  Qovemmeiit  was 
getting  the  cream  of  the  credits  abroad  ? 
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Mr.  Marsh.  It  would  he  quite  inaccurate  to  say  the  FederfU 
Government  was  getting  the  cream,  because  the  Federal  G(»yar{ime&t 
is  to  act  onl}^  as  an  agent  for  the  farmers. 

Mr.  WiXGO.  ^^^lateve^  you  call  it,  it  would  he  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  to  the  European  mind  it  would  be  the  United  States 
Government,  and  the  prestige  of  the  United  States  Governmeat 
would  be  back  of  it.  That  is  one  of  the  benefits  you  say  would  flow 
from  this  plm  and  of  course  you  are  right.  If  we  put  the  Federal 
Government  up,  it  would  have  all  the  power  to  purchase  in  back  of 
it  and  it  could  find  the  best  markets  and  it  could  get  the  best  credits  ? 

Mr.  Ma^h.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  WiNGO.  The  European  would  rather  deal,  when  it  comes  to 
raising  credits  for  their  people  in  this  distr^sing  time,  with  on  agency 
of  the  United  States  GoT^rnment  than  it  woidd  witti  an  indmdual 

like  you  and  me  ?      '  ^ 
Mr.  Marsh.  Naturally. 

Mr.  WixGo.  And  would  that  not  have  a  tendency  to  put  you  and 
me  out  of  the  market  ? 
Mr.  Marsh.  It  would. 

Mr.  WiNGo.  And  would  not  the  effect  be  practically  tbe  same  as 
when  Mr.  Barnes  was  the  only  buyer  in  the  United  States  for  wheat  ? 

life.  Marsh.  Not  so  much,  because  that  specific  proposition  was 
wb^re  the  Government  guaranteed  the  price  on  one  crop  for  domestic 
consumption.  On  the  other  hand  when  you  come  to  exporting  a 
series  or  sevffl*al  of  these  farm  staples,  there  is  a  demand  in  different 
sections  of  Europe,  practically  with  aU  nations  with  which  we  were 
asaociaiied  during  the  war.  Even  Belgium  has  some  and  the  smaller 
countries,  and  Germany  md  Austria;  and  the  point  is,  where  some 
of  this  thing  like  cotton  is  miost  needed,  like  Germany,  their  credit 
is  way  down  and  it  is  not  much  of  a  business  proposition. 

Mr.  WiNGo.  If  that  should  be  true,  you  and  I  would  not  care  to 
be  taking  that  risk  at  all. 

Mr.  Mabs?.  I  had  not  finished.  The  credit  is  way  down  as  far 
as  the  private  individual  is  concerned,  because  we  do  not  know  what 
the  reparation  commission  is  going  to  do — the  private  business  man 
does  not. 

Mr.  WiNGO.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  for  some  thirty-odd  years,  all  the 
business  of  Germany  is  controlled  by  the  League  of  Nations  decision. 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  do  not  think  that  is  going  to  last.' 

Mr.  WiNGO.  I  am  not  talking  about  probabilities;  I  am  talking 
about  present  existing  concrete  facte.  Under  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
that  is  turned  over  to  a  certain  odlftlSssion  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
Germany  can  not  buy  a  thing.  Whether  that  b(5  wise  or  unwise,  that 
is  a  controverted  question;  but  I  am  talking  about  the  actual  fact. 

Mr.  Marsh,  I  know  that  is  what  the  covenant  says,  but  I  know  per- 
fectly well,  and  I  think  everybody  will  agree,  if  that  is  true,  we  are  not 

fjing  to  stand  for  that  League  of  Nations.    May  I  ask  you  to  read 
rank  Simons's  last  article  in  the  Review  of  Reviews  on  this  subject  ? 
Mr.  Luce.  You  contemplate  pilrchasing  the  crop  at  tbe  bulk  line 
cost  of  production? 
Mr.  M\RSH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Luce.  Do  you  take  into  account  at  all  the  fact  that  a  con- 
siderable element  in  the  present  cost  of  production  is  averred  to  be 
due  to  inflated  land  values,  notably  in  such  States  as  Iowa? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Luce.  How  do  you  propose  to  recognize  that  fact  (  Do  yOU 
propose  to  assume  that  inflation  of  land  values  is  normal? 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  want  my  friend,  the  Congressman  here  who  is 
raising  the  question  as  to  whether  we  were  supported  by  the  Joseph 
Fels  Foundation,  to  listen  to  this.  I  am  asked  whether  Ave  wanted 
to  mclude  in  the  cost  of  production  rent  upon  inflated  farm-land 
values.  I  thmk  frankly  they  ought  and  that  you  have  got  to, 
because  I  do  not  thmk  we  should  attempt  to  change  a  s^tem  that 
has  grown  up,  only  because  of  the  creation  of  such  a  commisuon. 
But  I  know  and  you  know  and  every  farmer  knows  when  you  get 
farm-land  values  at  seven  and  eight  hundred  dbnUais  an  wxe  it  is 
dangerously  high. 

Mr.  WiNGo.  I  had  not  finished  my  question;  I  would  like  to 
follow  this  through. 

Mr.  Luce.  I  thought  you  had  finished.  • 

Mr.  WiNGo.  I  was  assuming  you  were  correct  about  the  League 
of  Nations.  But  gettmg  away  from  that,  if  the  thing  I  suggested 
might  happen  (I  do  not  say  it  would),  thm  if  this  Federal  agency 
became  a  sole  purchaser  for  this  surplus  crop,  it  would  be  necessary 
X  or  that  agency  to  undertake  to  fix  what  the  profit  is,  how  mwOL 
profit  above  the  bulk-line  cost  of  production  there  should  be,  and 
then  the  question  of  price  for  cotton  and  wheat  woiOd  be  one  fixed 
by  this  r  ederal  agency. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Sure,  getting  the  figures  as  to  the  bulk-line  cost  of 
production  from  the  Department  of  AgricuHnie,  which  is  another 

Government  agency. 

■  Mr   WiNGO.  But  that  enters  into  a  disputed  reatm,  yoa  see, 
whether  ther  wanted  to  follow  that  arbitrary  determination  of  this 
Federal  agency  of  what  the  price  should  be,  because  they  would  have 
an  arbitral-,  discretion  in  deciding  what  factors  should  enter  into 
•  the  determination  of  the  bulk-line  cost  and  profit,  would  they  not« 
Mr.  Marsh.  That  is  true.  r-     '  j 

Mr.  WiNGO.  So  that  would  mean,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  pro- 
ducer in  Kansas  and  Arkansas  would  have  to  depend  upon  the  arbi- 
trarv  discretion  of  that  board  as  to  what  was  the  real  bulk-jine  cost 
of  production  and  reasonable  profit. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Oh,  no.  I  think  the  Department  of  Agrictdture 
^^^l'^  w  ^^^^t  They  have  been  domg  it  and  can  ftmish  it. 

Mi\  WiNGO.  It  would  depend  on  one  Federal  agency  or  another—- 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  this  agency,  oar  some  other? 

Mr.  Marsh.  They  have  the  data  there  now. 

Mr.  WiNGO.  It  would  be  the  Federal  Government  placing  that 
arbitrary  figure  by  some  agencv  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  It  would  come.lkck  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  that  is  what  the  farmer  depends  on  most.  And  I  would  be  very 
glad  to  have  you  submit  this  proposal  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Strong.  The  farmers  of  my  country  who  have  asked  me  to 
support  various  measures  before  Congress  (and  there  have  been  mam- 
have  aJl  asked  me  to  either  support  a  tariff  upon  farm  products 
ojr  the  War  finance  Corporation  for  the  purpose  of  wcouraging  ex- 
ports of  surplus  products,  or  both  of  tiima.  And  I  understand  vou 
are  against  both  propositions  ?  ' 
..Mr.  Mabsh.  No;  i  am  not. 
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Mr.  Strong.  \  ou  condemn  them  both  in  your  argument  here 
Mr.  Marsh.  I  raise  the  question,  parti^arly  "as  to  the  War 
Finance  C'orporation  whether  it  is  going  to  sefre  the  purposed 
think  I  have  repeated  several  times,  IndTaccompUsh  what  t?e  m«a 
hadin  mind  who  voted  for  it,  unless  we  sav  speMcBSty  S  is  to^S 
done  for  the  farmers,  I  am  afraid  it  won't  be  done  ^  ^  ^ 

Mr  Luce.  I  own  a  good  many  apple  trees.  Do  vou  thmk  it  is 
possible  to  determine  the  value  of  appfes  ? 

ti..  n.^'^f     f  PF«^'i?iately.    I  think  it  is  a  pretty  hard  job,  but 
the  Depar  ment  o?  Agriculture  say  they  can  do  it,  iad  I  aii  wUW 
to  peimit  the  Department  of  A^cultufi  to  see  if  they  can  do  it  ^ 
(The  committee  thereupon  a^oumed.) 


.    *  APFBSfDIX. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMKHT  OP  MB.  BENJAMIN  C.  MARSH,  SEC  KEl  AKV  VND 
DIBECTOB   OP  LKGISLAHON   OP  PABMEES'    NATIONAL  COUNCIL. 

Reasons  for  believing  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  been 
mHuaiced  by  interests  opposed  to  those  of  the  farmers: 
h  bmce  early  summer  the  Farmers'  National  Council  has  been  en- 
deavoring to  secure  extension  of  short-time  credit  to  enable  farmers 
to  meet  the  need  for  production  and  for  marketing  their  crops.  At 
the  iMtance  of  the  Faimera'  National  Counca,  whose  request  was 
seconded  by  representatives  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, the  National  Board  of  Farm  Organizations,  and  the  National 
Grange,  hearings  were  held  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  m  May  of  this  year  on  the  proposal  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  lYeasury  who  is  ex  officio  member  and  incidentally  a  domin- 
atmg  force  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  to  issue  Treasury  certifi- 
cates of  mdebtedness  to  be  loaned  to  Uve  stock  producers  and  other 
farmers.    Die  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Adgorously  opposed  this 
statement  m  a  long  letter  to  Chairman  McLean  of  tHe  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  files  of 
the  offices  of  the  Farmers'  National  Council. 

Representatives  of  the  FarmOTs'  National  Council  have  been  in 
fmjuent  conference  with  the  Treasury  and  Fedwal  Reserve  Board 
oflicials  dunng  ^e  summer  seeking  some  modification  of  the  ruling 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  which  would  enable  the  farmers  tS 
secure  credit  on  reasonable  terms. 

The  total  resources  of  the  national.  State,  and  savings  banks,  and 
ttnist  compames,  according  to  a  recent  report  of  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  are  appro!rimately  $53,000,000,000,  while  farmers' 
short-time  credit  facihties  are  around  $2,100,000,000.  It  is  perfectly 
clear  that  the  farmers  have  not  been  getting  a  fair  share  of  the  credit 
resources  of  the  country. 

Despite  the  actions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trearary  and  the 
h  ederal  Reserve  Board  that  the  farmers  have  ample  credit,  an  investi- 
gation made  last  summer  by  the  Farm  Loan  Bureau  showed  a  most 
senous  shortage  of  shortrtime  credit  for  farmere.  Oat  of  2  501 
^  ^^^^  associations  reporting  only  1,418— a  little  over 

one-half— reported  short-time  credit  available,  292  reported  no  short- 
time  credit,  314  a  fair  supply,  and  477  a  scarcity.   Even  where  credit 
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was  available,  interest  rates,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
states,  were  from  8  to  10  per  cent,  in  a  few  cases  up  to  12  per  cent, 
and  occasionally  20  per  cent. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  should  meet  this  situation  by  requiring 
that  commodity  paper  to  be  subject  for  discount  by  Federal  reserve 
banks  must  be  paper  properly  secured  on  which  the  rate  of  mterest 
or  discount,  mcluding  commissions  charged  the  maker,  does  not 

i        exceed  1  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  rate  at  which  member  banks  secure 
^       money.    It  can  also  use  its  present  lending  power,  amounting  to 
inn  n!3r^     miUions,  aud  expand  this  lending  power  up  to  $2,500,- 

,        000,000  by  reducing  reserve  requirements  on  notes  and  deposits  only 
10  per  cent. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  is  now  for  the  first  time  securing 
reports  from  national  banks  showmg  what  loans  they  have  made 
du^ctly  for  agricultural  purposes  and  for  primary  agricultui»l  pro- 
ducers. The  report  and  statements  of  the  governor  of  the  Federal 
Keserve  Board  regarding  the  loans,  discounts,  and  rediscounts  made 
by  member  banks  and  Federal  reserve  banks  have  not  been  dassi- 
aed  so  as  to  show  what  loans  fanners  are  securing  or  have  secured 
through  the  federal  Reserve  Bank  System. 

i«^",no^  speech  to  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce,  September 
lu'  V  ?i  '         Hording,  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  showed  that 
the  bdls  (hscounted  by  the  Federal  reserve  banks  in  the  South 
and  West  directly  m  support  of  agriculture  and  live-stock  mterests 
totaled  ou  September  3,  1920,  only  11.4  per  cent— about  one-nmth 
the  total  bills  discounted  by  reserve  bonks  on  September  10. 
Cjov.  Harding's  statements  as  to  loons  to  farmers  were  entirely 
misleadmg  because  the  governor  did  not  state  what  percentage  of  the 
bdls  discounted  by  the  Federal  reserve  banks  of  New  York/Boston. 
Philadelphia,  and  Cleveland  were  duectly  and  indirectly  for  agri- 
cultural purposes.    Doubtless  there  is  a  considerable  amount,  but  even 
at  tiie^most  hberal  estimate  the  maximum  loans  directly  to  farmers 
probably  amount  at  most  to  only  about  22  per  cent,  about  one-fifth 
k        of  the  total  value  of  bQls  discounted  by  the  Federal  reserve  banks 
^        on  September  10.    In  his  Cleveland  speech  Gov.  Harding  esti- 
/       mates  that  the  total  discounts  in  support  of  agriculture  madeby  the 
t  1  .ol^^^^  reserve  banks  m  the  Southeast  was  $614,861,000,  of 

which  $202,101,000  is  "  the  estimated  amount  of  discounts  indirectly 

agricultural  and  live-stock  interests."   Of  the  $202,- 
101,000  discounts  "indirectly  made  in  support  of  agriculture"  the 
t/hicago  1^  ederal  reserve  bank  is  credited  with  $75,000,000  '  loans 
to  mdustnes  dttectly  allied  to  agriculture."   This  might  include  the 
meat  packers,  manufacturers  of  agricultural  machinery  and  imple- 
ments, elevator  and  millmg  companies,  whose  huge  profits  made  off 
the  farmers  hardly  entitled  the  loans  made  to  them  to  be  considered 
thscounts  indirectly  in  aid  of  agricultural  and  live-stock  interests." 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
did  not  mention  the  amount  of  direct  loans  from  the  four  reserve 
banks  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Baltimore,  though  he 
probably  would  have  done  so  if  these  banks  held  much  agricultural 
paper,  our  estimate  of  per  cent  as  to  the  total  loans  directed  to  farmers 
is  unquestionably  more  than  liberal. 
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